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FACT 8&8 COMMENT 


2 hip Literary Digest of April 18 has the fol- 
lowing : 
Only America remains out in the cold while 
the International Exposition of 
; : Modern Decorative and Indus- 
A M isleading trial Art is open in Paris this 
Article Relative Summer. A ruling of the gov- 
to the French erning authorities that only 
Ex position “raw materials” and “copies” 
are excluded sets us success- 
fully on the sidewalk ; and “the 
clever French,” says Carl N. Werntz, director of 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, “have, by 
a few and simple words defined the differences 
between this new exposition and other exposi- 
tions of industrial art, stated the significance they 
attach to the word ‘modern’ and erected a barrier 
which American industry | officially decided was 
too high to clamber over.’ 
Mr. Werntz in the Magazine of the Art 
W orld issued by the Chicago Evening Post says: 
“If France had desired to keep the friendly 
rivalry of the United States out of her exposition 
she could not have done it more gracefully. 
Surely nobody could be offended, nor see the 
tiniest ulterior motive in excluding only raw ma- 
terials and copies. Perhaps the French are as 








TasBLe oF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


sorry as anybody that this little word ‘copy’ ex- 
cluded the United States, but this is exactly what 
has occurred. 

“It is certainly not creditable to the art di- 
rectors and managers of commerce and industry 
in the United States, to have to admit that with 
these two classes excluded, they have nothing to 
exhibit.” 

The whole article from beginning to end is 
misleading. It is not a fact that there was any 
ulterior object on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of trying to keep us out of the Ex- 
position, the French struggled very hard to get 
us into it. They assigned to the United States 
one of the best places on the grounds. We have 
in our office fifty pounds of literature that has 
been sent to us asking us to distribute it among 
American manufacturers. 

We deny also that “the little word copy” 
had any significance beyond that which is clearly 
conveyed by the paragraph in which it was used, 
to “exclude from the exposition copies, imita- 
tions or counterfeits of ancient styles,” emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the Exposition stood for new 
art or modern art. 

“We até all much interested in the French 
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k:xposition, much interested in the development 
of new art, but our manufacturers, especially 
those who are leaders in their line, have been 


more than liberal with their time and money in 


the aid of Expositions, Exhibitions, Museums 
and Schools, and they have strained their energies 
to the utmost in their own country without profit 
and without glory beyond the satisfaction of 
having helped. But when it comes to going over 
to Europe and going into an international expo- 
sition, at very heavy expense, they could not see 
that the cost would be justified by the returns; 
and that is the case in a nut shell. 

There is nothing covert or ulterior in the 
situation whatever. 


Fi THE old days, the painter and sculptor signed 
his pieces providing they reflected credit upon 
him or providing that his name reflected credit 
on them, and there seems no 
reason why the maker of a 
fine piece of cabinetwork 
should not also sign his 
name, just the same as the 
maker of a piece of bronze, but they don’t do it. 
As a result, notwithstanding all the pieces that 
were turned out by Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite, we know of no museum in this 
country or in Europe where there is an authentic 
example of their work-shops. 

After considerable search, we have discov- 
ered in England, record of one authenticated 
piece made by Chippendale, a table, identified by 
a bill of sale to Lord St. Oswald, Nostell Priory, 
Yorkshire and it is the only piece we know of. 

Occasionally we find a label on some of the 
old American pieces. William Savery of Phila- 
delphia always used a label and wherever the 
label is found or something else that authenti- 
cates a piece, the value of it increases 100%. 

One of these days, American manufacturers 
of the best grade of furniture are going to adopt 
some markings that will establish their author- 
ship. 


Master-made 
Furniture Should 
Be Signed 


We are making today in America just as 
fine furniture as ever was found in Europe. Our 
cabinet-makers of a hundred years ago were 
graduates of the best shops and our cabinet-mak- 
ers of today are creating the heritages of the 
future. And they will materially help the com- 
ing generation if they mark their products. 

We never could understand why a good 
example was not marked. . The selvage of many 
fabries carries the name of the maker. The piano 


man, the stove man and manufacturers of floor 
coverings and wall paper all mark their products 


for identification, even things that are machine- _ 


made; but the chair or cabinet that is the work 
of the carver or wood sculptor, is left unmarked, 
with the result that today the term Chippendale, 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite means little or noth- 
ing excepting a distinguishing style. They never 
stand for authorship because there is no means 
of identification. 


HE annual celebration of National Picture 
Week has been fixed for October 12 and a 
direct appeal is made to the decorative trade for 
their co-operation. 3 
A Suggestion There seems to be a general 
to the Picture feeling that decorators discour- 
Trade age the purchase of pictures. 
They do, but they also discour- 
age all incongruities of furnishings. The making 
of pictures is undertaken by the publishers, art 
dealers and artists with no regard whatever for 
the architecture, the decoration or the furnishing 
of a room, and independent of environment ; and 
so long as this is the custom, the decorator will 
regard the subject with little sympathy. 
Demand is further discouraged by the man- 
ner in which so many of these pictures are 
framed. In the framing, one ought to take into» 
consideration the character of the woodwork of 
the room and it is not alone the decorator that 
objects to the heterogeneous collection of pic- 
tures framed in black, golden oak, mahogany, 
pink, yellow, blue and gold but it is the woman 
of taste who will not litter her walls with a non- 
descript collection of misfits. She buys her fur- 
niture and furnishings with some consideration 
for harmonious relationship and so long as the 
picture man disregards this relationship, he will 
suffer in his relations to the decorator. We com- 
mend our views to the picture trade. C.R.C. 





RAYON NOW SO CALLED BY GOV- 
ERNMENT 
Oh Marcu 31, the Department of Commerce 
at Washington announced that it would 
drop the use’ of the term “artificial silk” and 
would employ in its stead the term “rayon.” 





. wel He Story of Floor Coverings,” by John W. 

Stephenson, which has been running ser- 
ially in this magazine, has been omitted this 
month because of our inability to get suitable 
illustrations in time for publication. 
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WHAT ARE 


HE subject of sales and their value as an 

economic adjunct to retail merchandising 
provided an interesting debate a month or more 
ago before an association of Ohio retail mer- 
chants engaged particularly in the men’s wear 
trade. The debate was between William Nelson 
Taft, Editor of the Phila- 
delphia Retail Ledger, 
and T. K. Kelly, Presi- 
dent of the T. K. Kelly 
Sales System, the sub- 
ject being phrased in the 
following words: ‘Are 
Clearance Sales Beneficial 
or Injurious?”’ 

The question, while 
treated from the view- 
point of the . particular 
trade before whom the debate was staged, was 
the means of crystalizing the various theories 
pro and con as they effect, not only the clothing 
trade but any type of retail business which finds 
its chief outlet in selling directly to the public. 
From the mass of arguments put forward by the 
speakers we 





SALES 
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WORTH? 


receive at home just as substantial buying advan- 
tages as it could secure from any other source, 
local or metropolitan. 

Sales stimulate vision of your business op- 
portunities. They stimulate the sales force and 
give them also a new vision of the great and 

progressive possibilities of 


their work, 
ex Sales relieve the store 


of the merchandise that 
Thevalueof Special would otherwise be car- 
Sales” isa subjectof .i.4 at a loss to a later 


interest to every mer- 
chant. In this ar. S©450R. ; 
ticle are crystallized You must build your. 


the points for and _ sale policy on a definite 
against this kind Of \nowledge of right and 
sparchandteing. justice and “we know 
that merchandise is worth 

just what the public will pay for it.” 
Con :—When you decide to hold a sale you 
buy for it. The whole organization is keyed up 
for it. Your advertising is built up for it. The 
morale of your organization cannot but be hurt 
by that terrific strain, as of an athlete trying to 
cross the tape 
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crease the 
value of business sufficiently to justify the in- 
vestment. 

Sales broaden the territory from which you 
normally draw business. 
Sales demonstrate to the public that it can 


store. In nine 
cases out of ten the man who says a suit of 
clothes is worth sixty dollars but is being sold for 
thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents is lying to his 
customer. If I can get it for thirty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents it is not worth sixty dollars to me. 
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The public is not only being misled by sales, 
not only losing confidence in sales on account of 
them, but is being fed up with them. I had my 
secretary take the two Philadelphia afternoon 
papers of last Tuesday and clip for me the ad- 
vertisements that contained that one word “‘sale.” 
There were one hundred and ninety-seven dif- 
ferent sales advertised to the public on one day 
and it was not an unusual day at that. There 
were sales that were “momentous,” “epochal,’’ 
“mammoth,” “gigantic,” “titanic,” every adjec- 
tive in the dictionary was dragged out, dusted off 
and swung into action. 

Educate your salespeople to sell; that is 
what they are hired for.’ Increase the salesman- 
ship effort. Increase the training of your sales 
people, make them know more about their goods 
and how to sell them and 90% of the reasons for 
sales will be eliminated. 

In the closing minutes of the debate Mr. 
Taft not only combated the idea that “goods are 
worth what the public will pay,” but sounded a 
warning against the increasing tendency in the 
direction of special sales in the following words: 

“Mr. Kelly, in his summing up just now, 
made the statement that goods are worth what 
the public will pay for them. 

“That means that if a man comes into your 
store and you have a suit that cost you $30 and 
you can sell that suit of clothes to him for $100, 
that that suit is worth $100 to him. It is not and 
you know it! That is where ‘profiteering’ comes 
in. The man who attempts to charge all the 
traffic will bear will come to grief sooner or 
later. There is where he proves what has been 
said about him by some of the radicals in and 
out of Congress. There is where he proves that 
he is profiteering, because he sees the sucker 
coming in, because he says to himself, “This man 
doesn’t know anything about prices and values. 
I will stick him and stick him right.’ 

“Is that building up confidence? Is that 
living up to the ideals of a retail merchant? Is 
that living up to the ethics of your profession? 
Is that the proper thing to do, apart from any 
other consideration? Is it right to feel and to be 
convinced that the goods are worth what the 
public will pay for them? 

“They are worth a fair profit to you over 
and above your expenses. They are worth a 
profit to you that is not excessive, but they are 
not worth for one moment what the public will 
pay for them, because the public doesn’t know 
value, doesn’t know when it is being gypped, 


doesn’t know when it is being stung. The man 
who goes on that basis is riding for a fall. He 
is the one that is imperiling the futures of every 
honest retail merchant when he takes advantage 
of the situation and tacks on everything that he 
thinks the traffic will bear. He is the man that 
is making the sales, the special sales, the periodi- 
cal sales, the regular day-in-and-day-out, week- 
in-and-week-out sales, a menace to the country, 
a menace to retail business, and a destroyer of 
public confidence.” 





ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBIT 

HE Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition, 
4 under the joint auspices of the Architectural 
League of New York and the American Institute 
of Architects, which opened to the public in the 
Grand Central Palace on April 21, held more 
than passing interest for the decorative and home 
furnishing trades. Not only were the exhibits 
of foreign countries a liberal presentation of the 
architectural art of the world, but in sculpture, 
in mural painting, and in the application of mod- 
ern manufacturing practices: to the structural 
and ornamental details of interior equipment the 
entire exhibition presented a comprehensive pan- 
orama that indicated, even to the untrained ob- 
server, the fact that architectural art of the 
Twentieth Century has reached an exceedingly 
high plane. | 

As would be expected an exhibition setting 
forth the developments of architecture could not 
be disassociated from the elements of interior 
decoration and furnishing which make up the 
complete home, therefore, furniture, decorative 
fabrics, floor coverings, and ornamental bric-a- 
brac constituted a considerable part of the ex- 
hibit and the success of the exhibition as a whole 
is due, in no small measure, to the liberal nature 
of the plan which included within its scope the 
complete structure and the ornamental and fur- 
nishing features of modern American buildings. 





TRADE ASSOCIATION HOLDS FIRST 
DINNER 

HE first dinner of the Furniture Upholsterer 

and Allied Trade Association—a credit asso- 
ciation for the protection of those trades—was 
held at the Hofbrau House, New York, on April 
7. It was attended by about one hundred and 
fifty members. J. Driscoll Tucker, Secretary to 
Grover Whalen of John Wanamaker, was toast- 
master. He introduced the-various speakers of 
the evening. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE WILTON CARPET 


N HISTORY, in character, in taste, in value 

and in general popularity there are no floor 
coverings superior to those which had their be- 
ginnings in the little town of Wilton. 

Wilton carpets and Wilton rugs, household 
words throughout 
all the Continents 
ot the world, are 
best known, of 
course, in Europe 
and North Amer- 
ica, where it 
would be hard to 
find a home jn 
which Wilton 
carpets or rugs 
were not known 
and prized for 
their sturdy wear- 
ing qualities and 


and colorings. 
The factory 
that has given its name to these fabrics is situated 
in the picturesque town of Wilton about three 
miles from the Cathedral city of Salisbury, in 
Wiltshire, in the South of England. 
From France the art of weaving was first 





F : Exterior of the Wilton Royal Carpet Factory. This photograph : 
beauty of design was taken in 1908 and shows King Edward and Queen Alexan- climate of Eng- 


dria entering the building. 


A carpet in three sections totalling 50 x 60 feet made for the reception room at Buckingham Palace. 


introduced into England in the time of Henry 
VIII, and in the reign of James I a small fac- 
tory was established at Mortlake which, though 
patronized by the King, did not prove a success. 

At this time carpets were gradually becom- 
ing more com- 
mon, but still 
they were great 
luxuries, used 
only in the more 
elegantly. furnish- 
ed rooms of the 
wealthy. The 
floors of ordinary 
houses were bare 
or were covered 
with white sand 
brushed into pat- 
terns. The rather 
chilly ‘and damp 


land made a 
warmer covering 
for the floors extremely desirable so that at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
England not only gave asylum to French refu- 
gees but provided them with a profitable market 
for the results of their industry. 
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The story goes that the two first weavers 
who crossed the Channel were smuggled over in 
a cask and that they settled at Wilton. 

At first they worked in their own homes at 
hand looms, each workman having three boys as 
apprentices, one to keep the bobbins of wools in 
shape back of the 
loom, one on top 
of the 
pull the necessary 
threads into place 


loom to 


as required, and 
one to remove the 
and _ rein- 
‘sert them at the 
proper time. Sub- 
sequently as the 
pro- 
gressed the weav- 
ers gathered to- 


wires 


industry 


gether in one es- 
tablishment which 
later became the 
Royal Wilton Carpet Factory. Rival factories 
arose and the original weavers, setting forth 
their grievances, petitioned the King (William 
III), who in 1701 granted them a charter, form- 
ing them into a corporate body and giving them 





Hand dyeing of woolen yarns at Wilton Royal Carpet Factory. 


the Stuart’s badge, or coat-of-arms. 

Many years later when steam power was 
applied to looms the Wilton Factory put by the 
old hand looms and followed the line of progress 
introducing the invention of Jacquard and other 
improvements, adding also to the plant and there, 
today, the Royal 
Wilton Carpet 
Factory is exe- 
cuting orders for 
the carpets which 


made its town 
name a world 
term. 


In this con- 
nection it is inter- 
esting to note that 
a recent commis- 
sion is for a large 
carpet for the 
Octagon House, 
in Washington. 
This __ historical 
house is now the property and headquarters of 
the American Institute of Architects, and in their 
desire to furnish it as when built in 1801, an old 
pattern has been found of a Wilton carpet of that 
time which is to be copied by this factory. 


A carpet 62 x 30 feet made for the Carlton Club, London. This carpet is remarkable in that it is one piece. 














But modern machine methods have not en- 
tirely displaced the hand crafts in this oldest of 
English carpet factories for they also make a 
type called in America “Handtuft” and in Eng- 
land “Real Axminster.” 

In 1755 the manufacturing of hand-knotted 
carpets was begun in a little Devonshire town on 
the river Axe, from which the fabric took its 
name. This industry continued until 1835 when 
the entire busi- 
ness, looms, pat- 
terns, materials 
and workers were 
transported to 
Wilton. We have 
a similar case in 
France where 
hand-knotted car- 
pets were being 
made under the 
patronage of 
Louis XIV in the 
Louvre. Needing 
more room this 
similar activity 
was transferred 
to an empty soap 
factory adjacent 
to an orphanage 
where they could 
get the young 
girls as workers. 
Soap in France 
being “savon”’ the 
name Savonnerie 
for French hand- 
tufted carpets 
was evolved, just 
as Axminster was 
evolved from the 
name of the little 
river Axe in 
England. 

The origin of all hand-knotted European 
carpets has, of course, been the Oriental rugs 
which fiitered into Europe from the Orient, car- 
ried home by the Crusaders, imported through 
Venice or brought into Spain by the Moors; the 
Orientals making a thinner, finer weave appro- 
priate to warm climates, the Europeans making a 
similar weave only coarser and thicker, more 
appropriate to their colder climates, 

The weave is a simple one: The warps of 





Winding yarns. 





Preparing warps. 
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hemp are stretched vertically on a loom, the weft 
threads run alternately in and out horizontally. 
The girl weavers tie a horizontal row of woolen 
knots, each knot tied around two warp threads, 
the ends protruding forward toward the weaver. 
Two rows of binding weft threads are then put 
through in a shuttle, the first running in and out, 
the second reversing, out and in, thus binding 
the fabric together. This is beaten down by 
hand with a heavy 
iron comb and 
the same process 
repeated to the 
end of the rug. 
If the rug is to 
be a long one, it is 
gradually wound 
up on a drum at 
the bottom while 
the warps are let 
out from a huge 
spool on which 
they are wound 
at the top. 

When the rug 
is completed it is 
sheared by a ma- 
chine which re- 
sembles a wide 
mowing machine, 
the machine being 
stationary while 
the rug is pulled 
under it. This is 
the process fol- 
lowed today after 
nearly eight cen- 
turies because 
with it any pat- 
tern can be fol- 
lowed and any 
colors used with- 
out increase in 
cost thus providing a type of rug most useful for 
special orders where unusual shapes are required. 

As to the companion processes; the wool or 
worsted is dyed by hand with the fastest dyes 
known in old-fashioned tubs in another part of 
the factory. Any color or tone can thus be had. 
These wools are cyed under the supervision of 


the head designer whose staff has prepared a- 


loom pattern on paper ruled in squares; the de- 
sign required being copied on to this paper, each 
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square being colored to represent a single knot. 
Thus when the wools reach the girls who sit in 
front of the looms and do the weaving; they have 
simply to follow these colored squares row by 
row tying in the knots with wool dyed the cor- 
responding color. 

It is all very simple and crude but the result 
is an excellent, firm, well-built rug which has 
proved its worth in many a home in Europe and 
America during many, many years. The skill of 
the person making the design and the skill and 
long experience of the head designer in seeing 
that his loom patterns are properly made and the 
wools or worsted have the proper color and tone 
insure the utmdst harmony between the floor 
covering, made-to-order, and the furniture and 
surrounding fabrics used in the room. 

The rugs of historic Wilton factory in addi- 
tion to being used for Guild Halls in the old days 
and in private homes, have been made for the 
Savoy, the Carlton, the Piccadilly and the Hyde 
Park hotels, for the Royal Automobile Club, and 
other well-known clubs of London and other 
cities in England. 

Other notable commissions include a large 
hand-knotted rug 36’ wide x 62’ long made in 
one piece for the Carlton Club; and a shaped rug 
60’ wide x 50’ long for the Reception Room of 
Buckingham Palace. 

For the illustrations and story concerning 
this most interesting and historic plant we are 
indebted to Giles Whiting of the Persian Rug 
Factory, who for twenty years have been the 
factory’s American representative and in their 
collection of historic and modern pieces, pro- 
duced by the factory, is a piece of the border of 
the rug especially made for the late King Ed- 
ward VIII, then the Prince of Wales, on the 
occasion of his marriage. 

FRENCH WORKERS’ EXHIBIT 
thee recent French exhibition known as the 

“National Exhibition of the Work of the 
Best Workers of France” has attracted attention 
far beyond the expectation of those by whom it 
was organized. That such an exhibition can 
serve a definite and patriotic purpose was indicat- 
ed by the remarks of Senator M. Lebrun, Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Organization, who in 
opening the exhibition at the Marsan Pavillon in 
Paris said: “For the most part the exhibitions 
which have up to this day claimed our support 
have had as an object to make known to the 
public, in France as well as elsewhere, the re- 





sources of our land and the excellencies of our 
manufacture. Each year we have been able to 
admire the salons of sculpture and painting until, 
at last, the idea has been manifested to institute 
similar exhibitions for the expressed purpose of 
permitting the workers to emerge from the ano- 
nymity up to now imposed by the organizations 
of production and provide the workers themselves 
with a means of displaying the results of their 
knowledge of technique, their practice and skill. 
Sixty-two manufacturing centers responded to 
the call of the Committee and as a result of forty- 
three local exhibitions, selections of the first rank 
were accorded place at the Paris Exhibition. 

Recognition of the high purpose of the exhi- 
bition was accorded by the French Government 
in the act of placing at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee two “Crosses of Honor” to be presented 
to the two best workers of France while diplomas 
accorded by the Jury were considered to be the 
highest recognition of individual craftsmanship. 

This was distinctly not a high-brow function 
and the widest possible latitude was permitted in 
the character of the exhibits as indicated in the 
following list of participants: 

Mechanicians, turners, blacksmiths, carvers, .jew- 
elers, founders, watchmakers, ironsmiths, armorers, 
cutlers, tinsmiths, locksmiths, braziers, cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, inlayers, pottery workers, leather workers’ 
(morocco), roofers, plumbers, goldsmiths, glass work- 
ers, weavers, decorators, dressmakers, linen drapers, 
embroiderers, upholsterers, electricians, furriers, can- 
ners, carton makers, book-binders, printers, cooks and 


tailors. 

Eleven were awarded diplomas proclaiming 
the holder to be “the best worker of France”; 
these were as follows: 


Miles. Peyretti (Grand Prix de Couture), dress- 
maker; Chrisstollet and Comminet, embroiderers; MM. 
Anselme and Godart, weavers; Mermod, pattern drafts- 
man; Laurent, loom setter; Mauban, designer; Cheva- 
lier, card cutter; Mme. Addoux, seamstress, and M. 
Prelot, ironsmith. 


Such an exhibit as the one here described 
cannot but exert an extraordinary influence and 
encouragement to the conscientious craftsman- 
ship of any nation. It is a recognition of the 
dignity of labor akin to the spirit which found 
expression centuriés ago in the various Contin- 
ental guilds. The honors conferred upon those 
who participated in the contest may have no 
very great intrinsic value, the diplomas represent 
no great material cost but there is a sentimental 
value and a quality to such awards that will give 
them place among the chief treasures of the 
fortunate recipients. 
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FURNITURE MAKING AND BUYING IN FRANCE 


By DAPHNE CARR 


Our Special Paris Correspondent 


URNITURE styles, like any other styles, 

are a matter of slow evolution. A new style, 
to be successful, must give variety by differing 
from the preceding style, but at the same time 
it must not differ too much, for human nature 
abhors sudden changes. Slight variations which 
little by little tend to build up changes in a cer- 
_ tain direction are the usual means of varying a 
style. 

Furniture styles evolve very slowly in 
France. The chief reasons for this are the 
strength of tradition and the strength of the fur- 
niture. Relatively little new furniture is manu- 
factured in France. On the other hand, one of 
the most popular French sports, for rich and poor 
alike, is buying old furni- 
ture. I would like to have 
a dollar for every old 
furniture shop in Paris, 
for they certainly run into 
the tens of thousands, 
grading from the exclu- 
sive antique shops which 
sell barghelia tables and 
Empire consoles to the 
rich to the dusty little 
holes in the wall from 








produce antiques than there are furniture fac- 
tories in France. To carry the matter of statis- 
tics still further, there are more Parisian homes 
furnished in old furniture than there are pieces. 
of new furniture in all the shops of Paris. The 
French are conservative, and the new furniture 
which is created in Paris goes across the ocean 
into the mansions of South American or Austral- 
ian millionaires, or perhaps decks the rooms of 
the youngest of the smart set for a season or two. 
It very seldom is to be found in the real homes of 
Parisians, though it influences them just as every 
phase of modernity is bound to influence every- 
one living today. The best French families will 
cling to the furniture which has been in their 
family for generations, 
but, at the same time that 
furniture will find new 
dispositions, new wall pa- 
per as a background, new 
lighting fixtures above it, 
new carpets below, and a 
new arrangement in the 
midst of these things. 
Since the beginning of 
the present century, all of 





which the owner daily 
drags forth an _ assort- 
ment of Breton beds, 
stretcher. tables, and du- 
bious Louis XVI chairs 
to tempt the proletariat 
into adding to their household goods. Where the 
old furniture comes from is a mystery. How it 
lasts is a marvel. The genuine old pieces are 
often as solid as they were two or three cen- 
turies ago when some diligent carpenter gave 
them the last stroke of the plane and exchanged 
them for a few coins with the family which be- 
gan endowing them with the wonderful wax 
finish which has preserved their wood so marvel- 
ously. The durability and the beauty of French 
antique furniture is one reason for the scarcity 
of new furniture in France, and the copies of 
antiques, of which there are many, are often as 
solidly made as the actual old furniture itself. 
There are more cabinet makers in Paris who re- 


Shopping for antiques in all 

seasons and for all classesis one 

of the most popular of French 
sports 


the new furniture designs 
in France have been: in- 
fluenced by the so-called 
Art Nouveau movement, 
which strove to revivify 
furniture as well as tex- 
tile, iron—#in fact, all 
crafts—design by using the curves of nature in 
place of the formal angles and proportions of 
the “period” furniture tradition. Some remark- 
ably horrible furniture was evolved. 

During the period following the Paris Ex- 
position chair backs always followed a curved 
outline, bed heads curved parabolically, or dia- 
bolically, elliptical mirrors set in a wilderness of 
curving woodwork decorated the overmantels. 
The necessity of furniture resting firmly upon 
the floor left a few angles and solidities, or the 
designers would have carried their passion for 
curves to such a point that the whole movement 
would have been discredited in its incipiency. As 
it was, the whole upper section of Art Nouveau 
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rooms were full of curves. Jungles of curves 
assailed the eye, parabolical like the falling of a 
rocket, irregularly progressing like the down- 
ward sweep of vines in a tropical forest, or 
climbing like an oleander tree in irregular twin- 
ings and swings. The curves were all graceful, 
and they effectively proved the futility of too 
much grace, in furniture, at any rate. 

Since that time French furniture has been 
evolving along the same lines, but has simplified 
the formula. The vine-like decorations on chair 
backs, bed heads and overmantels have been el- 
iminated, leaving nothing but the curved outline 
which has, however, kept the irregular curve of 
the ellipse or the parabola and avoided the simple 
curve of the circle or the oval. At the same time 
the furniture has become less high. The curves 
have tended to become wider and lower. 

The war, which affected every phase of 
modern life, had a particularly marked effect on 
French furniture. The eye level of the room 
dropped, the living level dropped. Low divans, 
chairs with no more than three inches of leg, tea 
tables proportionately low, beds which were no 
more than mattresses laid on the floor or on a 
dais one or two steps high, enormous floor cush- 
ions, in fact cushions as the most important arti- 
cle of furniture all came into style. Poiret’s 
artistic discovery of Morocco with its low di- 
vans, its absence of chairs, its tabourets, and 
thick tufted rugs added an impetus of pictur- 
esqueness to this wartime interior decoration, but 
it was undoubtedly the softness and luxurious- 
ness expressed by the low, cushion-strewn rooms 
which made the popularity of this type of decor- 
ation. Needless to say, none of the good fam- 
ilies sold their ancestral furniture and put in 
cushions, divans and tabourets instead. Such 
follies they left to actresses and the nouveau 
riches, but the more up-to-date of the old fam- 
ilies had the pictures on their walls lowered a 
little, had tall mirrors changed to wide mirrors 
where it was decoratively possible and sent the 
tallest chairs and chests of drawers to the store- 
house or to the antique shop- and abandoned the 
four-poster beds in favor of Empire beds, The 
fashion for a lower living level in the rooms was 
accepted. 

Since the end of the war the low horizon 
has been the correct thing in the design of French 
interiors. In the dining room, of course, prac- 
tical comfort dictates a normal height of table, 
but high-backed chairs are rare. In the design of 
other rooms the effect is even more exaggerated. 


Even the more modern of the couturiers’ salons 
give one chairs so low that the sitter stretches his 
legs as he would in the seat of a racing car. 
However, during the present season the angle 
seems once more to have returned into the con- 
sciousness of the designers, and in the work to be 
found in shops and even in department stores, 
crisply angular pieces which at the same time 
keep a low horizon line, stressing the horizontal 
in their upper outlines, are beginning to appear. 

Eminently novel, and quite attractive, is a 
dining room set exhibited by the Grands Maga- 
sins du Louvre. The table is of a normal, com- 
fortable height, square in shape, with square but 
rather slender legs which taper slightly as they 
go down to the floor. The sideboard is long, and 
relatively low, with a long low quadrangular mir- 
ror attached at right angles to its top. The body 
of the sideboard bows slightly forward, but it is 
a semi-hexagonal bow, with the angles strongly 
marked. The legs are relatively short, but so 
long as to make the body of the sideboard show 
as a long narrow qualrangle when viewed in the 
front elevation. The chairs are the most unusual 
pieces of the set, for their backs are lower than 
the top of the table, being, I should say, some 
nine inches higher than the seat of the chair, and. 
running about three sides of it, in a solid wall. 
One can realize the markedly low horizon effect 
which this dining room has. 

Another pronounced example of the use of 
angles in some of the newest interior decoration 
is found in a library lamp designed by André 
Groult, one of the best of the modern decorators. 
The lamp is about six feet high, and has the 
shape of a square lantern—a parralellopiped, to 
speak geometrically. It is mounted in a carriage 
rather like that of a studio easel, which can be 
rolled about the room on its casters. The square 
outline of the lamp is repeated in a cross latticing 
of the sides so thai each resembles an old fash- 
ioned window of many panes. Lhe Japanese 
suggestion of this lantern-shaped lamp is carried 
out in the frosty-/extured silk and pape, which 
covers it, and in the red lacquer with its goi 
spatter which finishes the frame and carriage. It 
makes a sizable piece of furniture for a room ana 
the light wnich it gives, diffused as it is by the 
Japarese paper, is particularly attractive, and 
soft to the eyes, but it is the angular form of the 
larip and its pane-like sides which makes it par- 
ticularly new and significant of the newer move- 
ment in French modern furniture. 
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ONE OF THE PUBLIC ROOMS IN THE NEW APARTMENT HOTEL AT 
14 EAST 60TH STREET, NEW YORK 











ILLUSTRATING THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF A FLORAL 
PATTERN WALL PAPER ABOVE HIGH WAINSCOTING 
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HE newspapers recently have had considera- 

ble discussion concerning the matter of econ- 
omy, both personal and governmental, as advo- 
cated by President Coolidge. Certain bodies of 
merchants have attempted to put forward the 
President’s advocacy of economy as a reason why 
local retail businesses have fallen off. Just how 
much sincerity there was behind the complaint 
on the part of the persons quoted it would be 
difficult to determine, but we must frankly con- 
fess an inability to approximate the view-poini 
of one who believes that the words of the Presi- 
dent have had any bearing upon public purchases. 
Even if the public was disposed to heed and fol- 
low the advice of the President it would be dif- 
fieult to credit the fact that-in doing so-there was 
a wilful perversion of the 
President’s thought. 


Economy has to do with 
spending, not with hoarding. 
Economy may lead to an in- 
crease of a savings account 
but the establishment of a 
savings account is not in itself 
In other words, 
people practice economy in 
relation to what they spend, 
not in relation to what they save. 

Of the many expressive definitions of econ- 
omy, the one which seems, to our mind, to best 
express the meaning of the term is found in the 
quotation from John Ruskin’s lecture “A Joy 
Forever.” He says “economy no more means 
savirig money than it means spending money. It 
means the administration of a house, its steward- 
ship, spending or saving money, time or anything 
else to the best possible advantage.” 

The dictionary defines economy as a dispo- 
sition to save or spare: carefulness of outlay; 
freedom from extravagance or waste; frugality ; 


economy. 


It is unfortunate that news- 
papers are so ready- to give 
credence and publication to 
idle gossip about the Presi- 
dent. Such gossip often gives 
rise to absurd theories which 
work to the detriment of the 
business world. __ 
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and surely no one can be blamed for advocating 
the practice of a system of financial administra- 
tion which can measure up to the meaning we 
have just quoted. 

As a matter of fact the criticisms of the 
President’s remarks are probably idle newspaper 
gossip. These statements, supposedly emanating 
from an organization of reliable merchants, were 
contradicted both by financial reports and by 
prominent representatives of the retail dry goods 
trade who disapproved of the conclusions that 
had been reached. 

In the same week that the most stringent 
criticisms were published the following appeared : 

“The economy program upon which Presi- 
dent Coelidge has so strenuously urged the coun- 
try to embark, has not, as 
some critics have contended, 
resulted in a business slump 
among retail dealers of the 
country according to statistics 
made public recently. Sales 
volumes, on the contrary, con- 
tinue to increase. 

“During April, the sales 
of Franklin Simon & Co. 
showed an increase of $52,009 
over the same month of last 
year, according to figures made public by the 
head of the firm. February showed an increase 
of $100,000 and March of $200,000 over the 
corresponding period last year. The April fig- 
ures of 1924 were, in turn, an increase of 
$435,000 over the same month of 1923. 

“*The results show that there is no drop in 
business ; that conditions are sound and the pub- 
lic is buying freely,’ Mr. Simon said. 

“‘We must take into consideration that im 
our line of endeavor merchandise is now selling 
10 to 15 per cent. lower in price than the identical 
qualities that were sold in 1924. Therefore it 
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requires a great many more units to keep the 
same dollar volume.’ 

“Further testimony to this effect was given 
by R. J. Rainey, vice-president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in Chicago in an interview with 
The Sun. Mr. Rainey said: 

‘“*The Coolidge economy policies instead of 
injuring retail trade have been acting as a stim- 
ulus. Our volume of business so far this year 
is far in excess of last year. It is my personal 
opinion that the policies advocated by President 
Coolidge for rigid economy are helping the re- 
tail business of the nation.’ 

“The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which receives monthly reports from the leading 
department stores in its district, covering such 
cities as Newark, New Jersey, and Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, as well as all of New York State, 
finds that total sales of these stores in March of 
this year were more than 5 per cent. above those 
of March a year ago. Sales of men’s and boys’ 
wear, considered alone, were more than 20 per 
cent. greater. 

“The much-discussed Easter suit story, it is 
true, was not published until April 7. The fig- 
ures of March department store sales are the 


Reading and writing room in the Elks’ Home, New Orleans, decorated by H, L. Moses. 


latest available. Preliminary reports for April, 
however, instead of indicating any falling off of 
sales, actually point to an increase. 

‘The volume of retail purchases in the rural 
districts is accurately reflected in the business 
done by’ mail order houses. For these April fig- 
ures are available. The sales of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. were 5.76 per cent. higher last month 
than in April a year ago. Those of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. were 8.2 per cent. higher. In the first 
four months of the year Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s sales were 8.2 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1924, while Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.’s sales were 13.4 per cent. higher. 

“Business is not now enjoying the boom per- 
iod widely looked for a few months ago. For 
that reason there has been disappointment in 
some quarters. But conditions are far from bad, 
and if they were bad it would be grotesque to 
blame them on Mr. Coolidge’s insistence on econ- 
omy in government. The President can be trust- 
ed not to allow any silly propaganda to swing 
him ftom his great objective. 

“On the other hand, it is to be hoped that 
the great appeal of President Coolidge for econ- 
omy in the home as well as in Government is not 
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Living room in the Tyrolean style decorated by Frank Hirschfield & Son, Minneapolis. 


without effect on the American people. What is 
best for the American people, what most enriches 
them must inevitably be best for business.” 

It is unfortunate that newspapers are so 
ready to give credence and publication to idle 
gossip connected with the President’s affairs. 

There is no surer way to bring his most ser- 
ious opinions into ridicule than to broadcast un- 
important neighborhood chit-chat which may or 
may not contain truthful but inadequate quota- 
tions of what the President has said or done. 

Of what possible interest is it to American 
business whether the President does or does not 
buy a new Easter hat and yet this was one of 
the first items concerning the President’s eco- 
nomical propensities to obtain nation-wide news- 
paper space. Furthermore we believe that there 
is no surer way for a reputable newspaper to lose 
prestige with its most intelligent readers than 
for it to:lend its columns to the same type of 
pernicious misinformation which characterizes 
newspapers of the cheapest and most trashy 
character. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 
PS cape: the week of May 4, a section of the 
upholstery department of L. Bamberger & 
Co. was arranged to display the process of pro- 
ducing hand-blocked cretonnes. 
In addition to a generous display of prints 
in various stages from the sketch to the cont- 


pleted fabric, a twelve-foot printing table occu- 
pied a roped portion of the department and two 
expert operators printed several patterns of 
hand-blocked cretonnes, applying the various 
blocks of the different colors just as the same 
type of materials are produced in the factory and 
in the same way they have been produced for the 
last hundred years. 

In the adjoining section, an artist designer 
developed the design for a cretonne in full size 
while nearby were photographs showing the 
complete process of. roller printing and at the 
end of the section a set of copper rollers was on 
display in order that the photographs might be 
more clearly understood. ’ 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday, a talk 
was given in explanation of the processes in- 
volved and a special invitation was extended to 
the firm’s customers, to schools, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations. 

The exhibit resulted in a very definite stim- 
ulation of the cretonne business during the week, 
and the information gained by those who visited 
the exhibition is bound to result in a greater 
appreciation of the beauties and staple qualities 
of modern cretonnes. 

Cooperating with L. Bamberger & Co. in the 
exhibit were E. J. Wingert, the Otter-Williams 
Co., the Weiss, Willheim Co., Marshall Field & 
Co., and Miss May Walker. 





AT THE [ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXPOSITION 


One of the finest decorative exhibits recently displayed at the Grand Central Palace. The work of Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian. 
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General view of the Exposition. 


OUR DELEGATES TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


HE Commission and delegates appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, to visit and 
report upon the Paris Exposition, will sail from 
New York on June 10th, on the S.S. George 
Washington. The delegates represent thirty-one 
trade associations, and arrangements have been 
made for them to make a ten-day stay in Paris, 
where they will be officially received by the 
French Government, where an official program of 
entertainment has been prepared for them. 
The commission as constituted by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover is made up of Charles R. 
Richards, chairman, President of the American 
Association of Museums; Henri 


Lubliner; the Furniture Mfrs. Assn. of Grand 
Rapids, Norman McClave; from the Society of 
Interior Decorators, Frank Richardson and T. 
Atkins Tout; the Natl. Assn. of Upholstered 
Furniture Mfrs., A. E. Seaver ; the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Designers’ Assn., William Millington 
and William H. Eggebrecht. 

Among the delegates at large are Richardson 
Wright, E. A. Belmont, C. R. Clifford, Thomas 
F. Gurry, Jr., A. Lincoln Filene, F..W. Budd, 
Kenneth G. Currier, Michael J. Friedsam, Clay- 
ton W. Cousens, E. F. Warner, Frank Alvah 
Parsons, Robert N. Graves. 

The Paris Exposition is for- 


Creange, winner of the Art and 
Industry Medal; Frank G. 
Holmes and Edward L. Ber- 
nays, Associate. 

Among the trades that are 
represented by the delegates are 
costumes, textiles, jewelry, sil- 
ver, lighting fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, furniture, wall paper, 
glass, decoration and construc- 


The Paris Exposition will 
contain much that is new 
and original in the Deco- 
rative Fields all of which 
will be duly reported on by 
the‘delegates appointed by 
Secretary Hoover, all of 
whom are acknowledged 
leaders in the?trades they 


tunately placed in that it is 
situated well within the Metro- 
politan area and easily ac- 
cessible from all parts of the 
city. Visitors will therefore be 
spared wasting much of their 
time going to and fro which 
has been an unfortunate neces- 
sity at so many of the world 
expositions — situated as they 


tion. The trade organizations 
and the delegates representing 
them are as follows: The So- 
ciety-of Arts and Crafts, Charles J. Connick; the 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Assn., Justin 
P. Allman; the Assn. of Wilton & Brussels Mfrs. 
of America, Henry I. Magee; the Assn. of Arts 
& Industries, Adolph Karpen, John M. Glenn, 
William Butterworth and Robert B. Harshe; the 
Assn. of Mfrs. of Decorative Furniture, Karl 
Schmieg ; the Chicago Furniture Mfrs. Assn., Ole 
Gullicksen ; the United Upholstery Mfrs. Assn., 
John W. Snowden; the Art in Trades Club, 
Harry Wearne agd Lorentz Kleiser; the Metro- 
politan Furniture Merchants’ Assn., Inc., Victor 


represent. 


have been in the suburbs of the 
out-lying sections of the cities 
in which they were held. The 
Exposition cannot fail to have a tremendous 


‘value. 


Its aim is to focus attention on fine work- 
manship in every field, and undoubtedly our 
observers will bring back from it innumerable 
ideas and suggestions, applicable to our own 
industries. 

The very title of this enterprise translated 
into English as “The International Exhibition of 
Modern, Decorative and Industrial Art,” sug- 
gests the widest possible scope for the presenta- 
tion of things artistic as produced by the fore- 
most decorative artists of all nations. 
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WHAT WILL BE THE 


NEXT 





STYLISTIC TREND 


Editorial Comment on an Article of the Same Title Signed by “Jason” and Published in Last 
Month’s Issue of This Magazine. 


HE question raised by our contributing cor- 

respondent “Jason” has in it many elements 
of profitable thought. First of all there are 
many reasons why the pure Dutch furniture and 
furnishings of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries might be appropriated to the life of 
modern American 
home. In design 
and in construc- 
tion the furniture 
possesses a stur- 
diness of charac- 
ter and purpose 
that fits 
the vigorous pas- 
times of a coun- 


in with 


try where outdoor 
sports are popu- 
lar. Although 
somewhat heavy 
of form and of 
generous dimen- 
sions as_ befitted 
the ponderous 
bulk of the well- 
to-do Dutch and 
Flemish burghers 
their furniture 
was by no means 
lacking in the re- 
finement of intri- 
cate carving and 
of painted decor- 
Much of 


{furniture 


ation. 

their 
was of the built- 
in type and this 
feature, which 
space 
saving, is readily 


makes for 
adaptable to 
apartment house 
architecture. 

To visualize just what there is of Nether- 
land decorative art which could be appropriated 
as a definite furnishing style in this country one 
would need to make a comprehensive survey of 
the better-class Holland homes in that period 








Dutch furnishings as pictured by- celebrated Dutch artists. 


which was so frequently pictured by the famous 
Dutch painters. One must remember that both 
France and England were debtors to Flanders 
for designers and weavers when they took up the 
manufacture of tapestry, the reason being that 
Flanders had been a pioneer in the art of tapes- 
try weaving long 
before even Eng- 
land or France 
had recognized its 
possibilities as a 
furnishings mas- 
terpiece. The 
Netherland _ peo- 
ple were among 
the first to dis- 
cover the rich 
decorative treas- 
ures of the East 
Indies and imme- 
diately succeed- 
ing the hundred, 
years, 1500-1600, 
that the Portu- 
guese controlled 
the East Indian 
trade, both Dutch 
and English ap- 
peared as rivals 
in the importa- 
tion of India 
stuffs. 

It must be re- 
membered also 
that of all the 
countries that in 
the Seventeenth 
Century devel- 
oped a perfect 
craze for East 
India prints (the 
Dutch are credit- 
ed with being the 
second), the Netherlands was the only country in 
which their importation and manufacture were 
not interdicted. The Netherlanders were a sea- 
going nation, thus the Holland aristocracy had 
the decorative wealth of all countries brought to 
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their very doors and it is only natural to find the 
brasses of India, the prints and embroideries of 
the East Indies, the rich rugs of Persia and Tur- 
key and the silks of Japan and China mingled 
with the products of native craftsmanship to 
increase the comfort and attractiveness of the 
typical Dutch home. 

As for the layout of the house itself in which 
these furnishings were used ; there was the great 
oaken door usually painted green, with an im- 
mense iron knocker, which gave entrance to a 
spacious vestibule. The walls provided space for 
the display of pictures and hunting trophies, the 
architectural features of the room presenting a 
lavish display of carving. : 

There are always three possible high points 
of interest in the great vestibule-room: First the 
broad open fire-place; second, an immense stair- 
case; and third, some movable outstanding orna- 
mental feature, like a great painting, indicative 
of the wealth and culture of the owner. 

The vestibule is literally a combination of 
living-room, reception room and, for the man of 
business, a home office, so that its furnishings 
provided the various conveniences required for 
the different purposes the room had to serve. 

Not only were pictures lavishly displayed 


throughout the entire home but the more common 
possessions, Delft dishes and cooking utensils, 
porcelain vases and other articles of bric-a-brac, 
more ornamental than useful, bore evidence of 
the fact that while the thrifty Dutchman was 
loath to squander money for the purely fleeting 
pleasures of sumptuous living, he was lavish 
with expenditures which added to the enrichment 
of the home. 

To lend further emphasis to the suggestive 
character of the Dutch interiors pictured last 
month, we reproduce in this connection a compo- 
site picture constructed from details furnished 
by the drawings of Crispin de Passe (1560- 
1629), Martin de Vox (1531-1628), G. de Tur- 
nius (1540-1584) and Jean Straden (1535-1618). 
This illustration thus constitutes a composite 
example of late Sixteenth Century furnishings. 

During the Late Seventeenth and Early 
Eighteenth Centuries there was such a close re- 
lationship between. the decorative arts of the 
Netherlands and those of England that it is some- . 
what difficult to completely separate the stylistic 
influences according to their native origin. At 
the accession to the English throne of William, 
Prince of Orange, England became a defensive 
ally of the Dutch against French aggression 


A composite picture constructed from details in the drawings of four Sixteenth Century artists and constitut- 
ing a just representation of Sixteenth Century Dutch Furnishings. 
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under Louis XIV and Anne, who succeeded him, 
carried on a similar policy so that from 1690 to 
about 1711 England was, in certain respects, 
almost Dutch territory. 

So much for the character of the furnish- 
ings as typified in the homes of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Now to return to their 
adaptability as a logical style successor to the 
present Spanish vogue in America. We have but 
to recall the growing interest of a decade ago in 
things of Dutch origin to prove that there existed 
no antipathy against Dutch furniture types and 
to reach a logical assumption that, were it not for 
the War, a vogue for Dutch things might long 
since have been reached. 

Dutch furniture had already begun to meet 
with faver just prior to the War and other hand- 
craftsmanship exempified in metal lighting fix- 
tures, plant stands and more pretentious metal 
tables were being shown by enterprising repre- 
sentatives to the American decorative trade. Pic- 
ture dealers found a remarkable increase in inter- 
est in the reproduction of old Dutch masters and 
we were apparently well on the way toward a 
Dutch vogue, even before we became actively 
interested in Spanish forms of furnishings and 
decoration. 

Bearing in mind the particulars recited above 
there is still another and most important consid- 
eration which has to do with the determination 
of style trends and that is the fact that styles are 
not created at will but are the results of condi- 
tions which in their genesis have no relation to 
the creation of the style. Invention, education, 
migration and travel have all influenced the 
formation of style trends in the years gone by, 


therefore, it is conceivable that these related ac-_ 


tivities will continue to have a dominating influ- 
ence on the cultivation of taste in art as well as 
on the desire of the American people for creature 
comforts and conveniences. 

Just as the commercial architecture of New 
York City has been definitely dominated by the 
restricted area of the Island of Manhattan, and 
the invention of the elevator makes a twentieth 
floor office almost as convenient as a street floor, 
so every development in the daily life of a nation 
brings about an influence for change which finds 
expression in every realm of human interest. 
Therefore, the possibilities of a successful vogue 
in this country for the style influence of Holland 
and Flanders lie along the lines, not of theirown 
artistic excellencies, but of their ability to key in 
with our developments in the direction of archi- 


tecture, commerce, sport, invention, art and other 
activities which make up our yearly round of 
existence. 





MEETING AND DINNER OF THE CON- 
FERENCE BOARD 
A’ THE meeting of the Conference Board of 
the Decorative Trades held Friday, April 
17, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Henry D. Moeller of 
the Association of Master Painters and Decora- 
tors; vice-president, Mrs. J. C. Rogerson of the 
Decorators Club; secretary, Embury Palmer of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Decorative 
Furniture ; treasurer, Lewis Kaufman of the So- 
ciety of Interior Decorators. 

Following the meeting, the fourth annual 
dinner of the organization was held at the Art- 
in-Trades Club. It is a matter of deep regret 
that the outgoing president of the Board, Em- 
bury Palmer, was ill and unable to attend, espe- 
cially as this was to have been a Palmer night 
capped by the climax of a presentation gift on 
the occasion of his retirement from office. 

R. M. Adler, as chairman of the Arrange- 
ment Committee, proceeded with the program 
just the same. The gift and address of appre- 
ciation and good will from the Board, reached 
Mr. Palmer just before his departure for Europe 
the next day. 





EFFICIENT HANDLING OF AN IN- 
QUIRY 
HH“ occasion to inquire concerning the 
non-delivery of a piece of office furniture, 
the Editor was handed somewhat of a surprise 
in connection with telephone efficiency. His call 
was answered by the telephone operator and in 
an effort to short-cut the usual roundabout pur- 
suit of a delinquent delivery he asked for the 
Delivery Department. The telephone operator 
who answered the call handled it in this way: 

Question: Is it concerning goods you have ordered 
from us? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: What is the name of the firm, please. 

Answer: Clifford & Lawton. 

Question: And the address? 

Answer: 373 Fourth Avenue. 

Question: Just a minute, please. 

After a slight delay, for which apology was made, 
the switch-board operator made this report: “Your or- 
der is on the truck. Should have reached you by this 
time but will certainly reach you today. We are sorry 
you have been inconvenienced by this delay.” 
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A COLONIAL TREATMENT IN A MODERN DINING ROOM 


Especially attractive because of its use of an appropriate and beautiful wall paper. 




















STRIPED WALL PAPER SUCCESSFULLY USED IN A LATE 
COLONIAL LIVING ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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A TALK ON CHINESE WALL PAPERS 


ATKINS TOUT, of the firm of Cowtan 

¢ & Tout, Inc., held an audience much inter- 

ested in his talk at the Art-in-Trades Club on the 
evening of April 23. 

Mr. Tout is an authority on Chinese wall 
papers. The early papers came from China late 
in the Seventeenth Century in the ships of the 
East India Trading Company, reaching Mincing 
Lane, London, carefully packed in tea chests, the 
tin foil that protected the tea protecting also the 
paper from discol- 
oration. 

While all of the 
earlier papers 
printed in France, 
like the old domi- 
no papers, were 
in squares, that 
were afterwards 
assembled, the Chi- 
nes¢ papers were 
frequently in 
lengths sufficient 
to reach from ceil- 
ing to floor, the 
pattern, however, 
extending scenic- 
like over the com- 
plete width of a 
room, ‘They were 
painted free-hand 
and the examples 
that Mr. Tout 
showed were an 
interesting demon- 
stration of the de- 
velopment of Chi- 
nese art from the 
simpler efforts to 


the more elaborate A strangely beautiful Chinese paper appropriately used. 


landscape, verdure 
and floral forms. 

While there are many reproductions of the 
old French papers and old English papers, we 
know of no reproductions which simulate the art 
of the early Chinese painters upon paper. To be 
sure, we have repeat patterns of some of the late 
Chinese prints and some of these reproductions 
were shown by Mr. Tout including one example 
by Birge and another by Strahan, but they were 
all of a very much later day than the painted 





papers and none gave that breadth and sweep of 
ornament and extensive treatment that is found 
in the free-hand paintings of old China. 

The speaker dwelt with marked emphasis 
upon the great influence of this Chinese art, not 
only upon the French periods of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI but upon the late Eighteenth Century 
English; and not only in wall hangings but in 
furniture, especially of the Chippendale shops. 

There is probably no one in America who 
possesses a greater 
collection or more 
comprehensive col- 
lection of these pa- 
pers than Cowtan 
& Tout. Some of 
them go back to 
the earlier period 
when the painted 
rolls superseded 
_ the later prints. 
~The preservation 

of these ancient 
papers was made 
possible, according 
to Mr. Tout, by 
the superior stock 
used. Frequently 
it was three-ply. It 
was always firm 
and did not disin- 
tegrate like the 
wood pulp stock of 
today, and in most 
cases, was of rice 
paper. Sketches 
suggesting wall 
treatments utilizing 
Courtesy Cowtan & Tout, Inc. Chinese papers are 
illustrated on the 
following pages. 

Today there is a very material demand for 
antique wall papers. Decorators who do a house. 
are no longer content with antique furniture, 
antique rugs, wood-panelling, glassware and pic- 
tures. They want also the antique paper, and to- 
day the available supply comes mainly from Eng- 
land, France and America. Wherever they can 
be found, they have to be laboriously and care- 
fully removed. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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SUGGESTED WALL TREATMENTS IN THE CHINESE MANNER 
Courtesy of Cowtan & Tout, Inc. See text on page 109. 





IN THE CHINESE MANNER 
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Naturally the expense is heavy, not only in- 
volving the cost of the paper but the cost of 
removal which is a job requiring care and techni- 
cal skill. 

There are several methods. 

One is the old-fashioned method of sopping 
the surface of the paper with hot water. Some- 
times this works out but sometimes the colors 
run and the pattern is spoiled. 

Another method is to hermetically seal the 
room and fill the apartment with steam. Some- 
times this is practical and sometimes it is not. 

Still another method is to peel off the paper 
at some point, just enough to get the nozzle of 
the steam hose im and turn on the hose against 
the back of the paper, gradually loosening it in 
this way. This method requires certain appara- 
tus and it is not always available. 

Still a fourth method is the laborious and 
expensive but sure method adopted by a number 
of specialists in this line, and that is by the use 
of a broad putty knife; inch by inch work the 
paper loose from the plaster by pushing the knife 
under the outer coat of the plaster, because all 
plaster walls have a thin skin or finish sometimes 


not much thicker than a postal card, and it is 
under this that the knife has to go. 

It can be understood that even under the 
best of circumstances all of the paper is not pre- 
served in a fit condition to apply elsewhere. A 
certain amount of it is smirched or damaged. 
And this condition, together with the labor in- 
volved, brings up the cost of available material 
to a high degree. 

And the prices paid for these old papers 
indicate that, after all, the critical public appre- 
ciates wall paper. There has been a great deal 
of mischief wrought by the advocates of sim- 
plicity in decoration, besides the out-and-out pro- 
pagandists for the paint manufacturers, urging 
the adoption of the plain wail, preferably painted. 
So it is well worth remembering that the papered 
wall of the past is a treasured possession. 

One must realize that up to about 1810 or 
1820, paper in the roll was not in general use. 
It was made in the continuous roll but most of 
the paper used up to this time came in small 
sheets, and it is therefore easier to remove than 
if in continuous rolls. One must also consider 
the way it was applied, whether by glue or paste. 


A corner of a modern living room in which has been recreated the spirit of the Renaissance. 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


OLLOWING are the questions asked us dur- 
ing the current month and our answers there- 
to: 

1—What is poplin and whence comes its 
name ? 

The term poplin as used in the decorative 
trade today defines a reversible fabric having a 
corded surface similar to rep but much finer. 
The term originally was a contraction of Pope’s 
Linen, a term designating a particularly fine 
character of linen used for ecclesiastical vest- 
ment. The two words became shortened into the 
single word quoted above and in time the char- 
acter of the fabric which carried the name be- 
came changed until usage confined its application 
to a corded fabric. 

2—W hat 1s Lampas? 

A decorative fabric having a rep ground 
with satin-like figures formed of the warp 
threads and with contrasting figures formed of 
the weft threads. Originally an East Indian 
printed silk. The same name is carried when the 
warp threads form a taffeta figure on a satin 
ground while other figures are formed by the 
weft threads. 

3—W hat is lisere? 

A stout, French, silk cord fabric made with 
weft brocaded flowers and warp jacquard figures. 

4—How can one distinguish between real 
and machine made lace? 

There are certain types of lace in which the 
machine-made so closely simulates the hand-made 
that even experts find it difficult to distinguish 
between them. In most machine-made laces, 
however, there are definite warp threads which 
can be followed through the pattern. There is 
also a uniformity of pattern, size, shape, spacing, 
etc., of the various units which is highly im- 
probable in even the finest hand-made laces. 

5—What are the differences between a spin- 
net, virginal and harpsichord? 


The piano of today was evolved through 
three hundred years of experiment (1404 to 
1720), beginning with the clavichord. The cla- 
vichord is a keyboard instrument whose tones 
were produced by the blow of brass “tangents” 
on horizontal strings. Then came the virginal, a 
parallelogram in shape, with a projecting key- 
board. The spinnet of the Sixteenth Century 
(espinette) was a further development of ‘the 
harpsichord by which was known the wing-shaped 
instrument similar to our grand piano but made 
sometimes with two or even three banks of keys. 


6—IlVhat is stick furniture and whence the 
term? 


In trade parlance there are two meanings 
for the term stick furniture. The older one, re- 
ferring to furniture made of rods or wood turn- 
ings, the late term being employed in connection 
with reed or willow furniture and denoting pieces 
employing open designs composed of “stick” reed 
or willow of about the thickness of an ordinary 
lead pencil. 


7—What is a mullion window and in what 
sense is the term employed with reference to 
draperies? 


The question here refers to the term mul- 
lioned window. A mullion is a vertical: strip in 
architecture which separates the sashes of two 
adjoining windows; The term mullion is: also 
applied to a similar piece which separates bays 
or panels in a panelled wall. It was introduced 
in architecture about the Twelfth Century and 
is frequently used to denote a type of window 
common to modern architecture. Literally a 
double window in a single frame separated by a 
vertical member, This type of window calls for 
a distinctive drapery treatment as it is wider 
than the ordinary window yet both windows must 
be treated from the drapery standpoint as a 
single unit. 
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WHAT HAS ADVERTISING DONE FOR 
WALL PAPER? 
By HENRY F. GRIFFIN 

President, Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc. 

ITHIN a few months the Wall Paper Man- 
Wa Association will have been ad- 
vertising for three years. During this period 
nearly half a million dollars has been invested in 
a nation-wide campaign of education on wall 
paper, including not only national advertising, 
general publicity and editorial propaganda but 
also co-operation with the wholesale and retail 
trade, as well as numerous other activities. 

What practical results have been obtained 
from all’ this work and the expenditure of so 
large a sum of money? This is a fair question, 
and the answer is of importance to all in the 
wall paper industry. 

It is, perhaps, more difficult for those active- 
ly engaged in the wall paper industry to form a 
fair estimate of the progress that has been made 
than it is for people outside the industry. An old 
proverb says that it is often difficult to see the 
woods for the trees. 

I have a natural hesitation in seeming to 
suggest that I can tell the wall paper industry 
where it stands today, relative to competition, as 
compared with its position of three years ago. 
None the less, one who is outside the wall paper 
industry, yet very much interested in it, may have 
a perspective and a point of view which is at least 
worth considering. 

I remember very well when I heard some 
three or four years ago that the wall paper man- 
ufacturers were considering beginning an adver- 
tising campaign. At that time I had no idea that 
I or my firm would ever have anything to do 
with this advertising. As a matter of fact, the 
report, as yet unconfirmed, was first given to me 
by a man actively engaged in the advertising of a 
nationally-known brand of linoleum. This man 
said to me: 

“They’re up against a bad proposition. Wall 
paper has gone out of style and I think it will be 
pretty slow in coming back.” 

We talked the matter over but briefly, and 
more in its relation to linoleum advertising than 
with any immediate interest in the wall paper 
situation itself. 

At that time none of the advertising illustra- 
tions used for this brand of linoleum ever showed 
wall paper. All the interiors featured had plain 
walls. One of the most interesting things to me, 
in trying to figure out what the wall paper cam- 
paign has really accomplished, is to realize that 


this important national advertiser is now showing 
wall paper in a very large proportion of the in- 
teriors used for illustrations. 

Here is an entirely disinterested, outside 
point of view. A man who said three years ago 
that wall paper was definitely out of style is now 
using it in his advertising illustrations, which are 
primarily designed to show that his product 
is an integral part of an interior decorated in 
really good style. He isn’t using wall paper out 
of philanthropy, or for any ulterior motive. He 
is featuring wall paper purely and simply because 
he thinks it. lends prestige to his own product. 

What has brought this situation about? A 
large number of factors, I think, and by no 
means-only the advertising and publicity of the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

In the first- place,-styles move in cycles. 
There was a style cycle somewhat adverse to 
wall paper a few years ago. In the natural 
course of events, the pendulum would have 
swung back inwall paper’s favor. But I think 
that every well-informed person will agree that 
the return of the style cycle in wall paper’s fa- 
vor has been materially hastened and strength- 
ened by the wall paper manufacturers’ campaign 
of education. 

Style is a curious thing. It results from the 
effort of the sluggish majority to catch up with 
an alert minority who set styles. The style opin- 
ions of the minority are in turn largely formed 
under the influence of so-called style authorities. 
In the case of wall paper, these style authorities 
include leading interior decorators, architects, 
well-known writers on interior decoration whose 
articles appear in influential magazines and news- 
papers, and also well-to-do people who have good 
taste and original ideas and are not afraid to 
blaze a new trail in the decoration of their homes. 

Such people are much more difficult to in- 
fluence than the majority who follow them as 
style leaders. Yet, good advertising and effec- 
tive educational publicity can influence even the 
people who set the styles. Co-ordinated with the 
national advertising of wail paper which has 
been running for the past three years there has 
been conducted a consistent campaign of educa- 
tion reaching architects, interior decorators, edi- 
torial writers, etc. They have had brought to 
their attention the best and newest work in the 
design and manufacture of wall paper. They 
have been made to realize that wall paper for 
centuries past has had an important place in the 

(Continued on page 134) 
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RAYON, A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


FTER nearly forty years of a handicap due 

to the ambiguous character of the name 
under which it was first exploited, rayon has 
come to be recognized as one of man’s greatest 
achievements in the production of an independent, 
original textile fiber. Silk, cot- 
ton, wool and linen have been 
subjected to man’s manipulation 
and employment through cen- 
turies untold, but each of these 
had its origin and perpetuation 
as a byproduct of either the 
animal or the vegetable king- 
dom. Without the silk worm, 
the sheep, the cotton plant or 
flax, man could produce none 
of these most useful fibers. On 
the other hand, rayon is dis- 
tinctly the result of a human 
achievement in the discovery of 
chemical processes that may be 
applied with equally satisfac- 
tory results to dozens of basic 
materials which contain the protoplasm or living 
matter of plant life. 

Unfortunately rayon received its start as a 
substitute for real silk and for many years has 
been saddled with the names “artificial silk,” 


“art silk” or “fiber silk,” which gave it the status 
of a counterfeit. In spite of these handicaps, 
however, the fiber continued to meet with im- 
provement after improvement both in manufac- 
ture and employment and it has grown in favor 

to the point where it became 
3 imperative that it should no 
Fi longer masquerade as an infer- 
ior make-believe but should 
stand on its own merits for 
what it is—a lustrous, smooth, 
uniform textile filament that 
fills a definite place in the tex- 





Diagram showing the comparative 
production of Wool, Cotton, Silk 
and Rayon. 


tile manufacture of this and 
other countries which no other 
filament can completely replace. 

Just what rayon means to 
the production of the world’s 
various textiles is best deter- 
mined by statistical tables and 
graphs which show comparison 
percentages for the last ten or 
twelve years. 

Prior to 1912 rayon was used in this country 
chiefly for braids and trimmings. The knit- 
goods industries, beginning with hosiery, adopted 
rayon and its popularity was almost instantan- 
eous. The upholstery industry was not slow to 


Production of Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon over a period of ten years, showing the gradual falling off of 
Cotton as king and the steady upward trend of Rayon. 
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appreciate the extraordinary qualities of rayon 
fiber, but its use in that field was attended with 


many difficulties which retarded rapid develop- 


ment. Even now, while rayon has come to be 
recognized as a staple fiber for upholstery use 
and the quantity consumed is of high proportions 
in the aggregate, it is still small by comparison 
as will be seen by a reference to the percentage 
tables. 

Rayon, however, has many definite charac- 
teristics of its own which have made it an in- 
creasingly formidable competitor of the older 
and more familiar fibers. While economy is 
always an important consideration, the question 
of economy must-take second place in decorative 
fabrics to “eye-value” and the extraordinary lus- 
ter of rayon together with its steadfastness of 
color even in some of the most delicate tints has 
led to its employment as an accent even in ma- 
terials which are composed in part of real silk. 

The combinations of rayon with wool and 
cotton are too numerous to require more than 
passing mention. The possibilities of cross dye- 
ing by combining rayon, which is a vegetable 
fiber, with either wool or silk, which are animal 
fibers, has given the manufacturer unlimited 
scope in the creation of harmonious and beautiful 
combinations of tints and shades. 

Rayon, however, while it has its own desir- 
able characteristics and its own excellencies of 
luster and dye fastness has also its own tender 
peculiarities which require consideration in its 
use. Unlike silk, wool-or cotton it cannot resist 
any undue strains while wet, and while water at 
any degree of temperature from ice coid to boil- 
ing hot has no permanent deteriorating effect on 
rayon, which when dry will regain its full origi- 
nal strength, it must be carefully handled while 
still wet. Rayon can be and has been success- 
fully laundered repeatedly and in combination of 
rayon and cotton, cotton has been found to have 
worn out entirely on the edges of the cuffs on 
men’s shirts composed of the mixed fibers while 
the threads of rayon have remained intact. When 
wet rayon should not be subjected to any stretch- 
ing or pulling. Curtains of rayon can be washed 
easily and safely, starched if need be and ironed 
to their original finished condition if the same 
care is taken that would be given to a fine fabric 
of real silk. 

Gasoline and other cleaning or bleaching 
compounds may be used with satisfactory results 
upon ‘rayon if used with care and there is this 
advantageous peculiarity of rayon that age does 


not cause its basic color to turn yellow. 

Due to the inflammable character of the early 
Nitro-Cellulose which had to pass through a de- 
nitrating process to offset its inflammability, 
there is still an idea in the minds of some that 
rayon is dangerously inflammable. This idea is 
entirely unjustified. Tests which we have carried 
out show that the ordinary commercial qualities 
of rayon are no more highly inflammable than 
cotton, therefore, in fairness to rayon, every ef- 
fort should be made to dispel the idea that it is 
inflammable any more than the other common 
fibers of cotton and flax against which suspicion 
has never been leveled. 

Rayon has made many strides towards high 
public favor in the forty years of its existence; 
the name which has been adopted for it gives it 
identity apart from any other fiber; its product 
is independent of crops, seasons or the plagues 
which effect animal or insect life and with the 
wider public recognition of what rayon really is 
and the purpose it serves, there is good reason to 
expect that the next half decade may see its in- 
crease of forty years equalled or even surpassed. 





LORD & TAYLOR’S NEW UPHOLS- 
TERY DEPARTMENT 
Loe & Tay or’s upholstery department is this 
week being moved to the seventh floor, 
where Mr. Bartlett will be given 15,000 sq. ft. as 
against 9,200 sq. ft. heretofore occupied. He will 
have 150 ft. frontage on Fifth Avenue by 50 ft. 
deep given over entirely to upholstery stuffs and 
draperies. A special department 50 x 50 ft. will 
be entirely cretonnes, and another department 
adjoining, 50 x 50 ft., entirely laces. New fix- 
tures, including the square rods, are introduced 
throughout, but everything stands upon the floor 
level with nothing to obstruct the vision. Reserve 
stock is kept in a section of its own about 10 
or 12 ft. deep by 90 ft. long and extending the 
width of the department between the cretonne 
and lace stocks on the West side and the up- 
holstery and drapery stocks on the East side. 
The balance of the floor is arranged for the 
mutual co-operation of the auxiliary stocks. The 
antique department adjoins on the one side and 
abutting the cretonne department is the reed and 
willow furniture. The making of lampshades 
has become very popular among women and a 
special section is given over to the demonstration 
of the production of these things. 
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DINING ROOM IN ONE OF NEW YORK’S NEWEST 
APARTMENT HOTELS 


This hotel at 14 E. 60th is typical in its decoration of the excellent taste displayed in the buildings of like 
character which are going up in the Metropolitan District. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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A QUAINT BEDROOM IN AN AMERICAN HOME 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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Snake Wood 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


flees fashion for inlay work practiced by Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and the 


Brothers Adam with their compeers had a corre- 
sponding vogue with 
Early American cabi- 
net-makers, for we 
find by reference to 
historical data that in 
addition to employing 
mahogany, cedar, ash, 
elm, pine, maple or 
bilstead, cherry, pop- 
lar and walnut they 
inlaid with “King, tu- 
lip, rose, purple, 
snake, zebra, alexan- 
dria, panella, yew and 
maple.” ~ Many of the 
cabinet makers, it is 
said, produced as 
handsome work as 
their contemporaries 
in London. 

There is a little 





confusion between the names of certain of these 
names of inlay woods as we know them today and 
the wood to which some of the names were applied 
in Early Colonial 
days. For instance, 
tulip wood, which we 
now recognize as a 
colored wood having 
rose colored and 
cream stripes, was in 
the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry applied to a white 
wood, literally a pop- 
lar. No less an au- 
thority than Wallace 
Nutting in describing 
a chest of drawers 
owned by himself and 
dating about 1700 
makes this reference 
concerning the paint- 
ing of the piece. “A 


Apple Wood half dozen articles of 


furniture in this dec- 


Kingwood 
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oration have come to light very recently. They 
are in whitewood which is, otherwise, and prop- 
erly, called tulip wood. It is rather commonly 
found in New England, but structurally, in old 
furniture, it seems mostly to be confined to articles 
about 1700. . » this material shows little grain 
and less color, and is a semi-hard wood. It had 
no beauty unless decorated.” 

The dictionary gives these definitions: 

Tulip tree—A large tree closely allied to the 
magnolias found in American forests from 
It has a straight cylindrical 
trunk, often eight or nine feet in diameter in the 
Western. States. - An ash-colored: bark, large, 
smooth, peculiarly truncate saddle-shaped leaves 
that distinguish the tree from all others, a large 
greenish-yellow. tulip-like flower . marked_. with 
orange inside. Its. wood, which is light, soft, 
straight-grained, easily worked, with the heart 
yellow or brown and the sap-wood nearly white, 
is used extensively in carpentry and cabinet work. 

Tulip wood—Any one of several ornamental 
cabinet-woods; so called from their color or 
markings; especially the handsomely striped and 
rose-colored wood of a Brazilian tree of the loose- 
strife family used for inlaying costly furniture. 

There are other terms which have a dual 
meaning, one of which might here be mentioned. 


Canada to Louisiana. 


We have referred in a former description of 
English and American furniture to “deal” as a 
wood. As a matter of fact the wood is pine and 
is more correctly referred to as “deal pine,” 
although usage has shortened the term to the 
single word “deal.” In lumber terms “deal pine” 
is that portion of a pine tree which is sawn from 
the outer sections of the tree showing the knots 
and the grain formation which always lies close 
to the outside of the log. The term is not used 
exclusively in connection. with pine as is shown by 
references we have already made. 

A deal table, or a deal room is therefore 
genealogically- speaking a pine table and a pine 
roon?in the lumber of which knots may be present 


in considerable quantity. 


Deal, in this sense, is an English term and it 
is only in recent years that the term has been em- 
ployed by American cabinet-makers but. in.an- 
other sense the word deal has_ been. used. in: this 
country to refer to the dimensions of timber, stock, 
thus the dictionary gives the following definition: 
“Deal—A board or plank of: varying dimensions. 
In Canada it is a board twelve feet. long, eleven 
inches wide and two and one-half inches. thick; 
in England, a board not exceeding three inches 
thick and nine inches wide. The word. is. not 
generally used in the United States.” _ . ; 


A corner showing a pleasing use of cretonne for draperies and furniture coverings: 








Holly Boxwood 





Cedar Olive Wood 


TYPES OF FURNITURE WOODS 
Courtesy of the J. Bernard Co. 
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IME goes so swiftly that it seems difficult to 

realize that already a half year has passed 
since the election and more than a third of the 
momentous year of 1925 is behind us. We men- 
tion the election and this particular year of grace 
because we doubt if any generation has seen 
more discussion of business tendencies and trade 
prospects together with their effects upon na- 
tional prosperity than has been in the air during 
the last six months. Plain statistics make dry 
reading but for any discussion which seeks to 
forecast the causes and effects of national pros- 
perity statistics are the only safe basis of calcu- 
lation. 

We entered upon 1925 with the very gen- 
eral hope that 1924, when finally totalled up, 
would show definite advances 
in industrial good business but 


cree HOW MUCH OF THIS TRADE IS” 
. YOUR SHARE? 


tomer to be valued at $24,000,090,000. 

The potential purchasing power of a 
$24,000,000,000 customer is enormous; he can 
buy: 


1,000,000,000 yards of woolens 
2,000,000,000 yards of cotton goods 
200,000,000 pairs of shoes 
200,000,000 hats 
300,000,000 pairs of socks 
400,000,000 pairs of stockings 
100,000,000 dresses 
1,100,000,000 collars 
200;000,000 neckties 
100,000,000 barrels of flour 
10,000,000,000 pounds of meat 
40,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
20,000,000 tons of steel and hardware 
400,000,000 barrels of cement 
30,000,000 radio sets 
10,000,000 phonographs 
4,000,000 automobiles 


and when his purchases have 
been accomplished he will still 





the only figures most of us 
could quote in support of this 
belief were our own private 
figures which might have been 
at variance with those of a 
community average. 

General figures are now 
available and, if we wish to 
attempt a forecast of the pos- 
sibilities of 1925, we have the 
definite background of 1924, 
which showed a national income 


A billion dollars, a term 
which rolls very freely from 
the tongues of this genera- 
tion, really conveys no de- 
finite measure of trade 
importance. It must be 
trans'ated into tangible 


units. Fortunately statis- 


ticians have figured out for 
us a more simple way of ex- 
pressing the prosperity of 
1924, in factors which carry 


have in his possession, exclu- 
sive of his savings, enough 
money to retire every Federal 
Reserve bank note in circula- 
tion. 

But this purchasing power, 
stupendous as it seems, is only 
two-thirds of the amount re- 
maining when taxes and sav- 
ings are subtracted from last 
year’s national income. The 


of $55,000,000,000. Of this sum 
approximately $11,000,000,000 
were put away as savings and $8,000,000,000 
were paid in taxes, leaving a balance of $36,000,- 
000,000 which was spent by the American people 
last year for the various luxuries and necessities. 

A billion dollars really conveys no definite 
measure of trade importance. It must be trans- 
lated into tangible units before its trade value 
can be comprehended. Fortunately statisticians 
have figured out for us a more simple way of 
expressing the prosperity of 1924. 

For instance, if we know that approximately 
a third of the country’s purchases were made by 
farmers we can readily determine that the farmer 
was a $12,000,000,000 customer for the mer- 
chants of the country while those who live by 
employment other than farming represent a cus- 


their own significance. 


other third, $12,000,000,000, 
was spent by the farmer, who 
is the largest single trade buyer 
in the country, just as he is the largest group 
producer of national income. 

It has been estimated that in 1920 there were 
6% million farms, comprising 950,000,000 acres 
and supporting 50,000,000 people. The products 
of the farm were valued at $24,000,000,000 and 
the expenses between eleven and twelve billion 
dollars, so one must reckon on the farmer with 
his modern needs as-another customer with the 
means to satisfy any inclination in the direction 
of stylish and comfortable home equipment. 

The business potentialities of 1925 represent 
a spending power of thirty-six to forty-six bil- 
lions of dollars, and every merchant can figure 
out his own answer to the question propounded 
at the head of this article. 
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THE RETURN OF THE ANTIMACASSAR 


: Peete little while some ancient and well-nigh 

forgotten element of decorative economy is 
dragged out of its hiding place and displayed 
before a novelty-loving public, either as a brand 
new idea or a revival of some useful but neglect- 
ed invention. The latest decorative utility to 
experience this rebirth is 
that of the antimacassar, or 
tidy, of the seventies. 

The antimacassar had its 
origin as a means of protect- 
ing the headrest of furniture 
from the “macassar’’ oil so 
freely used at that time as a 
dressing for the hair and be- 
cause of its serving of this 
purpose it took the name 
anti-macassar, which was 
gradually shortened in form 
and in pronunciation to the 
single word “antimacassar.” 
From the simple plan of pro- 
tecting a chair back or head- 
rest the idea expanded to 
include the protection of 
other parts of a commonly 
used. piece of upholstered 
furniture and so arm rests 
were added and these took 
on many fanciful forms, be- 
ing made of fabric embroid- 
ered, crocheted, or composed 
entirely of lace. 

Quite recently there “has 
developed a revival of the 
use of these protective dec- 
orative forms and already 
one or two manufacturers 
are showing small mat-like 
sets of protecting pads which 
may be applied to the backs 
or arms of upholstered fur- 





inquire the cost of work and materials in connec- 
tion with the complete reupholstering of her 
furniture. 

Retail departments will not be slow to find 
in this revival of the old antimacassar custom an 
opportunity for sales and an outlet for the dis- 
posal of stock odds and ends 
suitable for the construction 
of tidies and mats of the 
sort we have mentioned. 

There is also an oppor- 
tunity for the manufacturer 
of table scarfs to produce 
back and arm pads which 
match the table scarfs. For 
bedroom use antimacassars 
could be made to match bu- 
reau and dresser mats and 
scarfs. 

Of course, a great number 
of these decorative utilities 
have been homemade prod- 
ucts but there is no reason 
why the ready-made article 
if artistic and correctly fash- 
ioned should not make a 
good sales appeal to the 
woman who has neither the 
opportunity nor leisure to 
make these things for her- 
self. 

Just as in the old days, 
the antimacassar created an 
outlet for the housewife’s 
artistic ingenuity and was 
confined to no_ particular 
style of material so long as 
it was suitable to the pur- 
poses employed, so the com- 
mercial substitute today may 
be as varied in character as 
are the various fabrics with 


niture. An antimacassar in use in a modern which rooms are now fur- 


Not only do these pads 
harmonize with the spirit 
and atmosphere of a room equipped with certain 
forms of antique furniture, but it is also an eco- 
nomical feature that will appeal to the housewife 
as she surveys the soiled chair arms and head- 
rests of furniture, otherwise in good repair, 
particularly if she has recently had occasion to 


home. 


nished. 

Small scraps of lace, 
damask, tapestry, fringes and cords which are 
practically unsalable in that condition can be 
worked up into decorative accessories of an 
antimacassar type and not only bring a return for 
the labor involved but at the same time bring a 
profit from the utilization of waste material. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
PATTERN 
For description see text on 


opposite page. Illustration of 
finished drapery on page 127. 
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DESCRIBING THIS MONTH’S PAT- 
TERN 


des diagram shown above illustrates the cut- 
ting patterns for the drapery shown on page 
127. Five pieces in all are required for the over- 
drapery although the upper diagram shows that 
to make the right-hand festoon and the adjoin- 
ing cascade two pieces are joined together on the 
dotted line which runs diagonally from left to 
right. It is possible to cut festoon and cascade 
in a single piece but when this is done the entire 
cascade is on the bias, making it rather difficult 
to fold. On the top of each festoon diagram is 
a straight piece which goes up behind the shaped 
plain panel. This section of the festoon is not 
pleated, the pleating being confined to that por- 
tion enclosed by a dotted outline. By increasing 
the quarter-inch squares of this diagram to three 
and one-eighth inches each, the pattern will fit a 
window five feet wide and approximately ten 
feet high from floor line to top of cornice. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Haars Graves SHEDD, chairman of the board of 
directors of. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
was a visitor at San Francisco in April and took 
occasion to emphatically deny the report that this 
concern planned to establish a store here. He 
declared that centralization was a policy of the 
firm and that by centralizing its manufactures it 
obtained quality. A large office and sales force 
is maintained here and Mr. Shedd expressed 
himself as being well satisfied with the manner 
in which the lines of Marshall Field & Co. are 
being absorbed in this territory. 

The lease of A. Falvy on the premises at 578 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, has been cancelled 
and the fine collection of antiques, furniture, 
paintings, brocades and works of art in general 
are being offered at auction through the Curtis 
Studios. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, of which Paul Verdier is president, will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary in May. 
An interesting feature in connection with this is 
the fact that California also celebrates its dia- 
mond jubilee this yéar, having been admitted 
into the Union September 9, 1850, five months 
after the founding of the business of the pioneer 
dry goods house. 

The growing importance of Western retail 
stores has led to the establishment of a Pacific 
Coast branch of the Controllers’ Congress of the 





National Retail Dry Goods Association in San 
Francisco. Offices have been opened in the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange Building, with A. H. Connor 
in charge. ea 

The Coast Furniture Co., of which N. Basin 
is president, has secured a lease on half the 
ground floor, the entire basement and the second 
floor of a new building at 1071 Market Street, 
San Francisco, and will shortly move from the 
quarters now occupied on Mission Street. 

The rapid development of San Francisco as 
a city of beautiful homes has led to the fitting up 
of several splendid decorative shops in the resi- 
dence districts. Among the most interesting of 
these is the studio of H. Vincent Redmond, 924 
Presidio Avenue, where a small bungalow has 
been transformed into a decorative shop of rare 
charm. 

The Beecher Co., which moved into a splen- 
did home at 1161 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
several months ago, is making use of an interest- 
ing plan for lighting rugs displayed from racks. 
A battery of theatrical spot lights: has been in- 
stalled and it has been found that these do away 
with the shadows noticeable when other systems 
were used. H. H. Fuller, formerly with the 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., is now identified with 
the Beecher Co., which specializes in furnishing 
institutions, apartment houses, hotels, steamships 
and the like. 

An interesting debate on the subject “Sales 
—Policies or Fallacies,” was held recently before 
the Mission Street Merchants Association, San 
Francisco. Richard M. Neustadt, managing di- 
rector of the Retail Merchants’ Association, con- 
tended that too many sales are based on certain 
policies that may be fallacies, destructive forces 
that will wreck the very structures they are de- 
signed to support. William R. Davis, president 
of the Davis Department Store, spoke in defense 
of special sales, declaring that both the merchant 
and the public are benefitted by them. 

The Kirsch Manufacturing Co., of Sturgis, 
Mich., manufacturers of drapery hardware, has 
leased quarters at 4515 Hallis Street, Emeryville, 


an east-bay suburb of San Francisco, and will 


install a full stock of its products for distribution 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Orient. Manu- 
facturing will be started on a limited scale, with 
the idea of gradually increasing this. C. W. 
Kirsch, president and general manager of the 
company, has been attending to the details in 
connection with the openirig of the new branch. 
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IMPORTANT ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


f kee exhibition scheduled by the Art-in-Trades 
Club for its Fall presentation, October 15, 
1926, as indicated in the reference above, takes 
a departure from the three previous exhibitions 
that will make it of more than local interest to 
the decorative trade. In the preliminary plans 
the exhibition’s committee has opened the project 
to competition by designers, decorators and arch- 
itects resident in the United States, for designs 
and specifications of the following: 


Suire A—The decoration and furnishing of an 
apartment, combination living room and dining room, 
13 x 21 feet, and bedroom 12 x 14 feet by 9 feet 6 
inches high, to cost $1,800, including floor coverings, 
wall coverings, furniture and electric fixtures, but not 
including cost of trim and cornice. The figure of $1,800 
is to be based on an estimate of the cost of the above 
material as manufactured in quantity and allowing 
$3,500 as the cost when made for the purpose of the 
proposed exhibition. For the construction of trim and 
cornice $500 in addition will be allowed. 

Suite B—The decoration and furnishing of a house 
or apartment drawing room 17 x 25 feet, dining room 
15 x 20 feet, and bedroom 14 x 18 feet, ceiling height 
not to exceed 15 feet, to cost not over $20,000. For 
the construction of trim, cornice and ceiling $4,000 in 
addition will be allowed. 

Direct copies of old styles or obvious imitations of 
old designs will be barred from consideration. 

On the other hand, it should be emphasized that 
the purpose of the competition is not to encourage the 
submission of the eccentric or sensational in treatment, 
but rather to stimulate the creation of designs that, 
while recognizing our present traditions, will carry for- 


ward the expression of these traditions into new and 


pleasing forms suited for American homes. 

Competitors may submit designs for one or both 
suites. 

No competitor will be allowed to submit more than 
one set of designs for each suite. 

Each competitor is expected to submit designs for 
all rooms included in a particular suite. No designs of 
single rooms will be considered. 

All drawings and specifications should be plainly 
marked as to the suites for which the designs are 
intended. 

Specifications relating to the material and execu- 
tion of all work contemplated in the decoration and 
furnishings of the rooms should accompany the draw- 
ings. 

Drawings, rendered in color, should be made to 
scale as indicated below and should be on drawing 
boards 20 x 30 inches in size. 

For each suite of rooms competitors should submit 
the following drawings: 

1. Elevation of one wall of each roém in 34-inch 
scale. 

2. Perspective showing three walls of each room 
with the elevation of the rear wall in 34-inch scale. 


3. Individual perspective sketches of three pieces 
of furniture in each room in 14-inch scale. 

The designs should not be signed or bear any dev- 
ice. They will receive a number. The competitor will 
enclose his name and business address in a plain envel- 
ope, which should accompany the drawings. yas 

The designer submitting the drawings will be. per- 
mitted to associate with himself other designers for 


particular elements of the complete scheme. The names — 


of such associates should be given with the name of 
the designer in the envelope submitted with the 
drawings. 

Designs may be submitted by designers, decorators 
architects, or manufacturers, but in all cases the name 
of the person or persons executing the designs must be 
given. All designs must be executed and rendered in 
the drafting room of the firm or individual submitting 
the design. ‘ 

The drawings, specifications and envelope contain- 
ing the address should be wrapped in brown -paper, 
sealed and addressed to “Exhibition Committee, Art- 
in-Trades Club, 34 East 38th Street, New York City.” 
They should be delivered at this address between Sep- 
tember 15 and September 30, 1925, inclusive. 

A jury of five members appointed by the Art-in- 
Trades Club willpass upon the drawings and announce 
the awards on October 15, 1925. 

A prize of $1,250 will be awarded for the design 
considered most successful by the jury for each of the 
two rooms involved in Suite A. The two prizes may 
be awarded to a single competitor or to two different 
competitors. A prize of $1,500 will be awarded for the 
most successful design for each of the three rooms 
involved in Suite B. The three prizes may be awarded 
to a single competitor, or prizes for two rooms to one 
competitor and the third room to another, or prizes for 
the three rooms niay be awarded to three competitors. 

Drawings not receiving prizes should be removed 
from the club house by their owners before the first of 
November. It is agreed that no matter in any of the 
unsuccessful designs shall be used without the consent 
of the author of the design. ; 

The decorators or designers to whom the prizes 
have been awarded will be required to develop full-size 
drawings for all material involved in the decoration or 
furnishing of the suite in question that it will be neces- 
sary to manufacture. Submission of the original sketch- 
es and specifications will be considered as an accept- 
ance of this and other conditions contained in this 
program on the part of the competitors and payments 
of the prizes will not be made until such working 
drawings are submitted and approved. These full-size 
drawings must be submitted to the Exhibition Commit- 
tee by February 1, 1926. 

On the approval of the full-size drawings, the var- 
ious prize designs will be exhibited for public inspection 
at the Art-in-Trades Club. Af this time manufacturers 
will be invited to inspect the designs with a view to 
producing the material involved. If such cooperation is 
obtained, arrangements will be at once completed for 
manufacture. 


Other details may be obtained from the secretary, 
34 East 38th Street, New York City, 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description will be found on pages 124 and 125. 
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A SMALL DINING ROOM IN A MODIFIED GEORGIAN STYLE 
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HOW A STAGE LIGHTING EXPERT WOULD LIGHT 
A HOME 


HERE are men whose opinions on almost 

any subject are of interest. 5S. L. Rothafel, 
up at The Capitol Theatre, comes in this cate- 
gory. Here’s a man who has talked to the So- 
ciety of Illuminating Engineers on the subject 
of lighting, and held them spell-bound by his 
theories, although he is not an electrician, and 
knows nothing of the subject, except as an ama- 
teur. He has been successful in making The 
Capitol Theatre one of New York’s chief attrac- 
tions by the use of novel features, and among 
these is lighting; in which, following one of his 
own theories, he introduced color in a new and 
most attractive fashion. Having witnessed his 
success in the manipulation of light and color in 
a public building, we wondered what he would 
do if he had a private house to work with. -So 
we asked Mr. Rothafel recently, “What would 
you do to the average room if you were an in- 
terior decorator.” 

“Supplying of the right furniture and the 
right fabrics is an elemental study among decor- 
ators; what I would do,” said he, “would be to 
establish my atmosphere for the room. I would 
determine the color of the room and particularly 
the lighting of the room. Color as expressed 
through the medium of light depends after all on 
mood and temperament. The popular belief that 
lights stimulate or depress is true in general the- 
ory but we are not all alike. We are not all 
normal and we cannot gauge the intensity of 
stimulation or degree of depression. Hence, I 
would not utilize lights with the therapeutic 
thought in view. I would depend almost entirely 
upon diffused lighting, hidden lighting, the lights 
from the coving—lights that permeate and illumi- 
nate rather than lights that are in themselves 
decorative.” 


The decorator must realize at the outstart 
that we are not all living under the same condi- 
tions. We are not all building our own homes 
and arranging our lighting outlets as we wish. 
We are living in rented quarters, a house, apart- 
ment or a room perhaps, and so long as these 
conditions exist, we must do the best we can with 
the outlets at our disposal. 

Mr. Rothafel points to the illumination of 
nature, the soft lights of morning dawn reaching 
its culmination in the high sun of noonday and 
gradually softening to sundown and sunset. 

He doesn’t believe that a room that is beau- 
tiful should be furnished with lights and lamp- 
shades that illuminate only the table-top or the 
little patch of carpet beneath, all the rest of the 
room being neglected. 

This form of lighting may be all right for 
the occupant of the house who is satiated by the 
charms of the room by. daylight; the night lights 
which illuminate only a corner or section of the 
room may come as a relief to him; but how about 
his friends who are not so well acquainted with 
the furnishings that are only revealed to them 
vaguely during the period of their evening calls? 

“There is no reason,’ said Mr. Rothafel, 
“why the illumination of a room should be bril- 
liant or searching. It can be made so, or it can 
be softened; but it should be always diffused. 
The pictures, statuary, bronzes and all that con- 
stitute the value of a room should be disclosed 
for what they are, especially if they are worth 
disclosing.” 

We all know that in many houses, we never 
get the right light upon pictures. In some 
houses, the pictures that are valuable are given 
special illumination by overhead reflectors. We 


know of one house where the lighting is so poor 
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that a $10,000 Mauve and a $30,000 Corot are 
disclosed to the visitor only by the use of a flash- 
light. All this is obviously primitive. 

Mr. Rothafel suggests that where one has 
valuable pictures, their attractiveness be revealed 
beyond the general illumination of the apartment 
by reflected light from the cove to the picture, 
directed by concealed mirrors. 

He does that at the Capitol. One never sees 
his light sources. It is all a mystery. The charac- 
ter on the stage comes out of the gloom, a beau- 
tiful face and figure disclosed against a sharp 
background of impenetrable darkness. 

The same system modified, of course, can 
be easily utilized in a house. He doesn’t believe 
in accentuating theatrical details in the home but 
he recommends the utilization of the stage 
methods. 

He disapproves of the dangling chandelier. 
He believes that portable lamps and portable 
lights should be used logically and not featured 
to the extinguishment of all other points of 
interest. 

It must not be thought that he condemns the 








use of all accessory lights like the reading light 
and bedside light. In fact, he approves of can- 
dle-light at the dinner table. He believes that 
during a dinner, the room should be softly illum- 
inated, that all lights should be in sympathy with 
the purpose of the room, and while the normal 
condition of illumination might prevail at certain 
functions, there will be times when the man in 


his study or library will wish the quiet and soli- 


tude of dim lighting, depending upon reading 
lamps for his moments of contemplation and 
concentration. 

“Do you believe that there can be any es- 
thetic value in the use of colored lights, the 
ability to permeate or saturate an object or sec- 
tion in a room with a color glow?” 

“No; it would be interesting, but I think one 
would soon tire of that sort of thing. The fur- 
nishings of a room if properly shown are in 
themselves sufficiently interesting and colorful. 
Artificial glows would destroy the color value of 
many things in a room. There is only one color 
that can be depended upon—not the white light, 
but the softest possible light of the candle glow, 
a light that is always acceptable 
to women because it is a warm 
light; not yellow but sunshine 
color which improves and never 
emasculates the tone of the ob- 
ject it illuminates. 

“Of course, my remarks ap- 
ply to the home that is well 

furnished, and that has decora- 
tive qualities that are worth 
seeing, and I believe that al- 
though the best results would 
come from planning the lights 
and their outlets at the building 
of a house, still a great deal may 
be accomplished in the built 
house if the fixture men would 
only break away from tradition 
like the pre-ordained theory that 
a lampshade must always throw 
the light down. Sometimes dif- 
fusion is possible by turning the 
lampshade up, reversing it, and 


glass. 
But always bear in mind the 
lighting must follow nature. 





Ladies’ rest room in the Elks’ Home, 
New Orleans. Decorated by H. L. 
Moses. 
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FaGGELLa—George A. Faggella, who resigned 
from Gimbel Brothers, New York, recently, as 
assistant to S. S. Anhalt, has joined the staff of 
L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, N. J., as buyer of 
the upholstery department succeeding Bernard 
Mendel on April 13. Mr. Faggella was tendered 
a dinner and presentation by his former associ- 
ates of Gimbel Brothers’ upholstery department 
on the evening of April 25 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Sidney S. Anhalt acted as toastmaster and 
presented Mr. Faggella with a gold watch in 
token of the esteem and affection of his former 
associates. Mr. Faggella has entered on his new 
duties with the felicitations of a host of friends. 

Hess—Hilliard C. Hebb, for the past six 
years with Hecht Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md., as 
buyer of their floor covering department, has 
been appointed manager and buyer for the up- 
holstery, floor covering and luggage departments 
of Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D: C. 

RoeBLinc—E. E. Roebling, with offices at 
420 Boylston Street, Boston, has recently taken 
over the representation of the lines of D. Jamie- 
son’s Sons Co. in the New England territory. 

Fay—H. L. Fay, upholstery buyer for the 
Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh, sailed April 16 on 
the S. S. Columbus for a visit to the European 
markets, including England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy, covering in all 
about ten weeks. 

Twery—I. M. Twery is in charge of the 
new Chicago office at 178 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, opened by the International Curtain Co, of 
Brooklyn. 

RosentHAL—Henry A. Rosenthal, for the 
past seven years connected with the Weston Co., 
part of which time he acted as secretary to the 
company, has resigned and on May 15th enters 
business for himself at 40 E. 20th Street, under 
the name of The Henrose Co. Previous to his 


connection with The Weston Co., Mr. Rosenthal 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


spent four-and-one-half years in the employ of 
L. Foreman Fechtmann & Co., for whom he 
covered New York State and part of New Eng- 
land. 

WILKINSoN—Robert E. Wilkinson has been 
appointed drapery buyer of the M. J. Sullivan 
Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Wilkinson was 
formerly on the decorative staff of the Paine 
Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 

STEPHAN—Paul F. Stephan, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Louis Kuhn Studio, a partner in 
that business since 1920, is continuing business at 
293 Eighth Avenue, the former partnership hav- 
ing been dissolved. 

GoLpsTEIN—Julius J. Goldstein, of Simon, 
Healey & Goldstein, Inc., sailed on the Leviathan 
on May 2, to be abroad several months, visiting 
the firm’s offices in the various European mar- 
kets. 

Ke__ty—Philip Kelly, who had been repre- 
senting Graffin & Dolson on the Pacific Coast, is 
now covering the same territory for the Fearing 
& Whiton Co. of Boston. 

KerNER—George Kerner, formerly with 
the Modern Curtain Co., has opened his own 
business at 116 Bedford Street, Boston. 

Dretz—Herbert E. Dietz, formerly general 
manager and vice-president of Henry W. Plant 
& Co., Inc., is now president of the company, 
succeeding his father, Paul C. Dietz, who died 
on January 7. 

SICKENBERGER—C. C. Sickenberger, form- 
erly carpet, drapery and furniture buyer for W. 
L. Milner & Co., Toledo, has been appointed 
basement floor covering and drapery buyer for 
the J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit. 

Cass—Albert J. Cass, recently head of stock 
in the drapery department of The C. F. Hovey 
Co., Boston, has been appointed assistant drapery 
buyer for The Shepard Stores, Boston. 

WatsH—James Walsh has been appointed 
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assistant furniture and upholstery buyer of the 
John G. Myers Co., Albany. He was formerly 
rug, matting and curtain buyer for The Carl Co., 
Schenectady. 

Percy MacQuvoiw—Percy MacQuoid, auth- 
or of “The History of English Furniture,” in 
four volumes, under titles of “The Age of Oak,” 
“The Age of Walnut,” “The Age of Mahogany,” 
and “The Age of Sandalwood,” died at his home 
in England on March 20. He was seventy-three 
years of age and was one of the credited British 
experts on antique furniture. 


Huson—R. O. Huson is now showing the 
pillow line manufactured by J. S. Scheinfein & 
Sons, covering the Metropolitan district. 


Van TineE—H. Q. Van Tine is now associ- 
ated with Robt. O. Huson, selling agent. 


HanratH—Paul Hanrath, who has been 
for the last ten years with Stroheim & Romann, 
has joined the staff of Cheney Brothers and will 
travel out of New York, covering the Middle 
West Territory—Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, 
etc. 


Courtais—Henri G. Courtais is no longer 
connected with the Courtais-Chappel Studio, but 
is continuing his own work of decorative painting 
at 51 East 59th Street. 


KanN—George R. Kahn, formerly with the 
Seneca Textile Corporation and Wilmerding & 
sisset, is now covering New York City and 
Philadelphia for the Concord Mills. 

Howes—Oren Howes, who was formerly 
representing Marshall Field & Co., has, since last 
month been representing Witcombe-McGeachiri 
& Co. in the Middle West territory, carrying their 
entire line. 

Junc—Henry Jung, of Jung & Moore has 
purchased the interest of his partner, Walter J. 
Moore, and will continue the business under the 
name of Jung & Moore, Inc. 


SmitH—Louis F. Smith, who returned to 
the decorative trade as upholsterer buyer for 
Sander & Recker, Indianapolis some months ago, 
is. now associated with Hubbard, Eldredge & 
Miller, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. in the capacity of 
decorative advisor, the combination includes 
Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Peru Chair Works, Peru, Indiana; Binghamton 
Chair Co., Binghamton; New York; Parkersburg 
Chair Co., Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


OBITUARY 





NELSON SHERWOOD CLARK 


Ne SHERWOOD CLARK died on April. 28 
at his home, 955 Park Avenue, New York, 
at the age of sixty-three years. 

The deceased was vice-president of W. & J. 
Sloane’s, and had been with that organization 
for thirty-six years, succeeding Geo. B. Swayne 
as manager of the wholesale rug and matting de- 
partment in 1898.- In 1902 Mr. Clark became 
head of the entire wholesale business of the firm, 
a position of great responsibility. 

In January, 1923 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent not only of the distributing firm but of the 
W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co. He was also director 
of the C. H. Masland & Sons -Mills. 

He was a member of the Union League, the 
Metropolitan Club, the Pilgrims’ Society and 
was prominent in golf circles. 

The funeral services were held at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church on May 1 and were 
attended by a host of friends and members of 
the trade. Deceased leaves a widow, two mar- 
ried daughters and a son. 


Cart E. WEILERT : 

(os E. WEILERT, prominently connected with 

the E. L. Mansure Co. for a great many 

years, died at his home in Chicago on Thursday, 
April 30. ; 

The deceased was in charge of the embroid- 
ery department, a designer of marked ability, and 
in his many years of association with the firm 
had designed and executed many fine examples 
of decorative embroidery. Although known best 
by his Chicago associates, the deceased had a 
certain contact in person or by correspondence 
with many of the firm’s customers who will re- 
gret to learn of his passing. 


Ws. C. GREER ca 
M. C, GREER, carpet and rug buyer for John 
‘Wanamaker, Philadelphia, died May 8 at 
his home in Woodbury, N. J. He was born in 
Charleston, S. C., 63 years ago, and started in 
business with Joshua Gregg, the carpet dealer at 
14th Street-and Fifth Avenue. Mr. Greer was 
always very popular among the members of the 
trade and was the president of the Philadelphia 
Rug and Carpet Dealers Association. He leaves 
a widow, five children and seven grandchildren. 


PSA: 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


HE seventh annual dinner of the Art-in- 

Trades Club, of New York, was held in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 15, and was 
attended by a very large and representative gath- 
ering of the club’s members and friends. 

While the annual dinners of the Art-in- 
Trades Club have always featured a speaking 
program, one of the greatest values accruing 
from this annual get-together is that of good fel- 
lowship and the meeting of old-time friends that 
these occasions make possible. The menu was an 
excellent one, served in the usual. commendable 
style of the Waldorf and the speaking program 
was the equal in interest to that of any previous 
function. 

The president, Harry Wearne, was intro- 
duced by the toastmaster, Frank W. Richardson, 
and in his usual happy vein he sketched the suc- 
cess of the establishing of the club house and 
the various oth- 
er functions 
which have tak- 
en place in the 
interval between 
the last annual 
banquet and the 
present. He then 
made a brief an- 


a new develop- 
ment of the 
club’s exhibition 
interests that is 
of such coun- 
try-wide im- 
portance that 
we have given 
it considerable 
space hereunder. 

Mr. Wearne 
was followed by 
Henry W. Kent, 
secretary, Me- 
tropolitan M u- 
seum of Art, 
Raymond J. 


nouncement of - 


Knoeppel, Judge Harold B. Wells, and William 
P. Kelgard. The various speeches were both in- 
structive and educational and the evening will go 
down in the annals of the club as one of its most 
successful functions. 

Mr. Kent touched upon the trend of mod- 
ern design, which is now interesting the entire 
art world. His attitude with relation to America 
was: Being a young country, it was passing 
through its “copybook’’ stage and had not yet 
reached the time when it could strike out for it- 
self, deserting its models. He also drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, since the days of Napoleon, 
there has been a constant effort in France for a 
new style of design and that, in spite of this en- 
deavor, no goal, satisfying or significant, has been 
reached. 

The general trend of his talk was optimistic 
and he expressed a belief that eventually the man 
working in the modern schools would achieve 
something per- 
manent and last- 
ing in the way 
of new forms 
and designs. 

The Art-in- 
Trades Club has 
grown to be an 
organiza- 
tion having 
more than a 
local influence. 
Through the 
publicity given 
to its affairs and 
through its an- 
nual exhibits to 
w hich decora- 
tors come from 
all over the 
country, it is ac- 
quiring power in 
setting styles in 
decoration and 
in the handling 
of decorative 
materials. 








Sidewalls decorated in tvpical Ba- 

varian peasant style. The work 

of Frank Hirshfield & Son, Min- 
neapolis. ° 
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CRETONNE FOR SUMMER GARMENT 
WEAR 

ge: arbiters of 

- fashion have de- 
creed a revival of the 
use of printed cre- 
tonne fabrics for 
Summer wear and 
dress magazines have 
already displayed ex- 
amples of cretonne 
wraps and waterproof 
sport coats. The un- 
deniable charm of 
certain types of print- 
ed cotton fabrics 
takes the feminine 
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¥ 
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wardrobe by storm 
from time to time. 
We have heretofore 
had cretonne parasols, 
cretonne jackets, cre- 





oy tonne dresses, cre- 

tonne aprons and now 
the waterproof cretonne sport coat and it is but 
a step from that to the cretonne slicker, cretonne 
golf cape, and the silk cretonne opera 
cloak. 

When confined to suitable patterns 
there is no reason whatever to disap- 
prove of cretonne as a garment fabric. 

Landscape, pictorial or architectural 
designs would be grotesque rather than 
pleasing, but there are innumerable floral 
effects that for slickers or sport coat use 
would be infinitely more acceptable than 
the yellow “oil skins” that have recently 
made their appearance in milady Junior’s 
wardrobe. 

WHAT ADVERTISING HAS DONE 
FOR WALL PAPER 
(Continued from page 114) 
best periods of interior decoration. They 
have been shown that modern wall pa- 
pers properly used, should have just as 
portant a place in interior decoration to- 
day as wall paper ever had in the past. 

To see the practical results, one need 
look no further than the current maga- 





The display of period styles in hardware 

shown at the Industrial Art Exhibit at the 

Metropolitan Museum by the Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co. 





zines and newspapers which feature articles on 
interior decoration. Where a few years ago wall 
paper was, to say the least, neglected in such 
articles and their accompanying illustrations, wall 
paper today may be fairly said to be a leading 
feature. The Advertising Director of the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association has compiled 
some interesting and convincing exhibits along 
these lines with which many in the industry have 
been much impressed. 

I believe that this unmistakable return of the 
style cycle in wall paper’s favor is merely a be- 
ginning of a much improved condition for the 
wall paper industry as a whole. Style leaders to- 
day are strongly favoring wall paper. This 
influence is rapidly filtering down to the major- 
ity who follow the style leaders. The result can- 
not fail to be bigger sales of better papers. 

Is not this precisely the purpose ot the na- 
tional wall paper campaign—to give the Ameri- 
can public a real and favorable consciousness of 
wall paper? In the beginning this was the key- 
note sounded by leaders of the industry with 
whom I talked. They agreed that the purpose 


of the advertising was to build up “wall paper - 


consciousness” among the American people. « 


As 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S INDUSTRIAL ART 
EXHIBIT 


Other furniture pieces of distinction additional to those shown in our last issue. The Bristol Co. is respon- 
sible for numbers 2 and 4; numbers 1, 3 and 5 were made by the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
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SHOWROOMS IN A KENTUCKY STORE 


Scenes on two floors of the Bensinger Outfitting Co., Louisville. The buyer and manager for both the car- 
pet and drapery departments is W. W. Merchant. 





NEW 3S). :0? 


Grorce D. THompson & Co. have removed 
to larger quarters at 441 Madison Avenue. 





Tue BoKELMANN TRIMMING Co. have re- 
moved to larger quarters at 243 W. 17th Street. 





B. DworKIN & Co., Inc. have removed their 
factory and office to 555 Capital Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


FREDERICK & NELSON, Seattle, announce that 
they have moved their New York office, in charge 
of Thomas J. Carroll, to 1440 Broadway. 





THE FIRM OF CHANCE & THORNE, INc. has 
been succeeded by Edward Thorne, Inc. The 
new firm has moved to much larger quarters at 
125 E. 34th Street. 

Tue Marion Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, have 
taken over the selling and factoring of the Hohl- 


feld Mfg. Co.’s line of turkish towels and bath 
mats. 


Joun A. Rearpon, Jr. has purchased the 
buildings at 99 and 101 St. James Street, Bos- 
ton, and will connect them with their present 
office and showroom at 103, thus giving them 
greatly enlarged space. 





THE BroM.Ley Mrc. Co. have removed their 
Chicago office from 19 So. Wells Street to the 
New Republic Bldg., 209 So. State Street. 
George A. Buckley and Joseph A. Gallagher will 
continue in charge of the Bromley interests in 
this territory. 


THE FRENCH-AMERICAN MFc. Co. are now 
located at 30 West 34th Street, occupying the 
entire fifth floor. They have over 5,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, devoted exclusively to the show- 
ing of tapestries and hand painted panels. 





A PATENT has been applied for by L. Buch- 
man Co. for a corner clip made as part of the 
pillow, whereby it may be hung on a clothes line 
for airing without the use of clothes-pins or ad- 
ditional clips. This improvement is to be added 
to their entire line of bed pillows. 


Tue New York office of the Bromley 
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Mfg. Co., will remove early in July to the Burton 
Building, 267 Fifth Avenue, occupying the entire 
second floor. The offices are now at 141 Fifth 
Avenue, where they have been located for the 
past twenty-one years. 





New York SA.Lesrooms, at 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, have been opened by the Adelphia Mills, 
Philadelphia. Charles O. Hedges is in charge 
and besides looking after the city trade, will 
cover New York State, Pittsburgh, Ohio, Indiana 
and West Virginia. 





At THE S. Mititer Tapestry Looms is a 
display of the new fabrics which Mr. Miller 
secured during his recent European trip. Prom- 
inent among them are English hand-blocked lin- 
ens, Italian brocades and velvets, and damasks 
from his own factories abroad. 





THE ILLino1is SHADE CLotH Corp., Chicago, 
have opened a branch in St. Louis, at 1527 Wash- 
ington Avenue, under the management of Mon- 
roe Price, formerly of the B. & M. Price Shade 
Co. This firm has also established an agency in 
Detroit with B, R. Ulonska as representative. 
Mr. Ulonska is also representing the Forster 
Textile Mills, in the same locality. 





On Aprit 23rp, the first golf meet of the 
Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery Club was 
held at the Cedar Track’ Country Club. Thirty- 
two members were present to compete for the 
handsome prizes offered by the club. The next 
Club Golf Day will be on Thursday, May 28, 
and will be held at the Torresdale Country Club. 





THE ENDING OF THE TONG war brought to 
a close a business situation in the Chinatown dis- 
trict that severely hit the native business houses, 
according to Soy Kee & Co. Many out-of-town 
buyers who usually make heavy wholesale pur- 
chases of Oriental goods were scared away by 
the lurid stories of flying bullets and hatchetmen. 
The wholesale transactions in this district have, 
at times, assumed huge proportions, it being esti- 
mated that an average of over $15,000 a day 
was transmitted to China in settlement of bal- 
ances through native banks. With the advent of 
permanent peace the buyers are expected to re- 


turn to their old haunts in quest of Oriental 
goods. 
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THE NEW YORK “OWN YOUR HOME” 


SHOW 
To seventh annual New York “Own Your 

Home” Exposition opened in the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Armory on April 18, and con- 
tinued until April 25. It was held under the 
auspices of the Real Estate Boards of the New 
York Metropolitan district, and in the range of 
products shown, and in attendance, was even 
more successful than last year’s show. 

Each day was a “special day’ and unique 
programs were followed out to make the entire 
week particularly noteworthy. 

Of special interest to the home furnishings 
trade were the rooms furnished by McGibbon & 
Co. and the Buckley, Newhall Co., and the com- 
prehensive display of wall papers featured by the 
Allied Wall Paper Industry. 





NEW ART-IN-TRADES CLUB OFFI- 
CERS 


A’ THE recent election of the Art-in-Trades 
Club, held on May 5, the following members 
were elected to office: 

President, Harry Wearne; vice-president, 
Lorentz Kleiser ; treasurer, Lewis W. Hyde; sec- 
retary, Alvin P. Alton. The following were 
made members of the board of governors: Philip 
Hiss, Harold Burton, George Clark, F. W. Rich- 
ardson, Karl Schmeig and Albert Kaupe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





SALESMAN WANTED—MILL making an extensive 

line of damask and light-weight guaranteed sunfast 
goods has an opening for a high class salesman for 
the Western States. Must have experience in selling 
the drapery and upholstery buyers. Our line has been 
well introduced for several years. Reply, stating fully 
experience, references, etc, Same will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address “Confidential,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


SALESMAN—(Wholesale-retail experience). Furni- 
ture, upholstery, general line decorative furnishings; 
following amongst department stores, interior decora- 
tors, gift, art shops, etc. in New York, New England, 
Middle West, desires connections. Address “Wholesale- 
Retail,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN accustomed to the finest 
decorative fabrics and acquainted with the interior 
decorating trade in the principal territories, is at lib- 
erty to form a new connection where conscientious hard 
work will produce results of mutual advantage. Best 


of references. Address “Energetic,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


SALESMAN—UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING MANDU- 
. FACTURER wishes to connect with salesman hand- 
ling allied ine and calling on the manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture and decorators. Territory out- 
side of Greater New York open. State particulars. 
Address “Allied Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Old established furniture and upholstery 
business; best location in New York City. $11,000 
investment secures good-will, stock, and equipment. 
Steady income and profitable future assured. Address 
“Retirement,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SHOP FOR SALE—-Sterilizer, Ger- 
man hairpicker, with motor; Ford delivery. Work 
all year round. All cash business; on account of retir- 
ing. Write or call at V. Fahrenfeld, 332 South Main 
Street, Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
WANTED—MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery 
and rug departments by high grade furniture store 
in Middle Western city of 100,000. Unusual opportun- 
ity for thoroughly experienced high grade executive 
who is a business getter and knows how to handle high 
grade trade. Must be able to supervise workroom. 
State past experience in detail, and salary expected. 
Address “Manager and Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—We have openings in several 
States for men to carry a side line of novelty and 
decorative furniture, as tea tables, tilt top tables, book 
shelves, etc. State territory covered. Gudeman & Co., 
30 Irving Place, New York. 
SALESMEN WANTED to handle a side line of up- 
holstery and drapery trimmings on commission basis, 
in New England, Eastern Atlantic States and Middle 
West. Address Lincoln Trimming Co., 36 East 20th 
Street, New York. 
FURNITURE SALESMEN WANTED—Experienced 
salesmen wanted for well known line of moderate- 
priced furniture. State experience and territory cov- 
ered. Address “Divan,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Manufacturers of foreign 
and domestic popular and high-grade upholstery and 
drapery fabrics for Middle West territory, also Greater 
New York, New Jersey. No objections carrying non- 
conflicting line, splendid opportunity for live wires, line 
well established. In replying state age, experience, past 
connections, which will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress “Foreign and Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 
CLEVER, EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN wanted to 
sell imported novelties, such as cushions, lamps, piano 
covers, etc. to the wholesale trade. Only one with cli- 
entele need apply. Commissions only.. Address “Im- 
ported Novelties,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—MILL manufacturing a 
complete line of sunfast drapery fabrics in artificial 
silk and cotton is open for a representative to cover 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. No objec- 
tion to other non-conflicting drapery line. Address 
“Baltimore,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—TWO RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS 
SALESMEN with following to sell our cretonne to 
department stores, furniture stores and manufacturers 
on commission basis, Must have non-conflicting lines. 
These cretonnes are particularly choice popular priced. 
Territories open: Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas also, Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, West Virginia. References exchanged. 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
WANTED BY A SALES REPRESENTATIVE, 
well acquainted with’ the furniture and upholstery 
trades, mill line of mohairs and velours. Has sales 
force covering entire country. Address “Mill Repre- 
sentative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING AGENT, with established sales force, well 
known throughout the country among buyers of up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics, is open for a first class 
mill line of jacquards, damasks, and kindred fabrics. 
Can handle output of mill direct or act as sales rep- 
resentative. Address “Selling Agent,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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MILL MANUFACTURING A COMPLETE LINE 
of sunfast drapery fabrics in artificial silk and cotton, 


is open for a representative to cover Chicago and the . 


Middle West. No objection to other non-conflicting 
drapery line. Address “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—A competent . 


interior decorator, experienced in furniture, rugs and 
draperies, and knowledge of decorative requirements. 
Address Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS in sev- 
eral communities to sell a complete line of cushion 
springs, spring centered mattress constructions, and 
. upholstering springs to the upholstered furniture and 
mattress manufacturers. Liberal commissions paid and 
close factory cooperation. Please advise territory cov- 
ered and lines now carried. Address “Cushion Springs,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—One of the best known and most pros- 
perous Art Shops in Middle West, located in grow- 
ing city of one hundred thousand. Business owned by 
two widows who find responsibility of management too 
great. Address “Art Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 
ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufactur- 
ers and interior decorators, to sell our nationally adver- 
tised threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% 
commission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City. 
BOSTON AND NEW ‘ENGLAND representative 
wanted by mill manufacturing an extensive line of 
sunfast drapery fabrics in artificial silk and cotton. 
Address “Boston,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN calling on department store 
drapery buyers to carry a line of drapery trimmings 
as a side line. Commission basis. Address “Drapery 
Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. ~ 
FURNITURE CONTRACT MAN—This house has 
an opening for a high class man, thoroughly versed 
in interior contract work. Only a man of pleasing 
personality, able to approach, interest and close worth 
while contracts is wanted. To one who meets the re- 
quirements a very liberal salary will be paid. Apply by 
letter, stating age and business experience in detail. 
Paine Furniture Company, Boston, Mass. 
SALESMAN WANTED to call upon upholstery trade 
in department stores in New England, Middle West 
and Pacific Coast, to handle line of high grade furni- 
ture frames on the side, commission basis. State pres- 
ent line carried. Address “Furniture Frames,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Established upholstery and drapery busi- 
ness in Hudson County, N. J., doing $35,000 yearly. 
Excellent clientele. Owners devoting attention to an- 
other field. Rare opportunity. Address “N. & T.,” 
care The. Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by young man, 22, to learn up- 
holstery and slip cover trade. Has some knowledge 
and experience in upholstery work. Willing to start at 
very small wages. Address “Slip Cover,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS MAN as drapery room 
foreman, estimating, cutting, etc. Address “C. F. 
M.,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY GOODS SALES- 
MAN, calling on department stores, furniture and 
upholstery shops, desires connection on commission 
basis with manufacturer of drapery and upholstery 
goods. Heavy fabrics my specialty. Address Clarence 
Smith, 1374 Poplar Street, Denver, Colorado. 
WANTED — DECORATIVE SALESMAN, familiar 
with period decoration and furnishings. Give ex- 
perience, references and all details first letter. Schachne 
Studios Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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earn $10,000 or over per year, wants a “live wire” 
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producer. Address “Producer,” care The Upholsterer. 
I AM LEAVING for Los Angeles, California, by Sep- 
tember or October, intending to be a manufacturers’ 
agent in that city and state. Would like a few more 
Eastern firms to represent at the coast. Draperies, 
yard goods and curtains preferred. Address “Manu- 
facturers’ Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 
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